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To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Nebraska: 

In obedience to the requirements of the ia creating the State 
Board of Agriculture, I hereby present the Second Annual Report of 
the Board. To preface, permit me to say that the position I have the 
honor to occupy was assigned me on the last day of the Annual Fair, 
held by the Board in October last. I therefore have no other oppor- 
tunity of knowing the doings of the Board the past year, than the re- 
port of the Secretary hereto attached, and to which I refer. 

I desired to collect and be able to furnish you with detailed reports 
from the several counties in the State, as to the development and status. 
of agriculture in each. ‘To this end [ issued the following circular 
which was published in all the papers in the State : 


TO PRESIDENTS OF COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


A law of this State makes it the duty of the President of the 
State Board of Agriculture, to make an annual report to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, embracing the proceedings of the Board for the past 
year, and an abstract of the proceedings of the several subordinate so- 
cieties. The same law requires county societies to report to the State 
Board annually. See section 3, chapter 1, Revised Statutes of Ne- 

» braska. I am now preparing my annual report, and will be obliged 
to the county societies for their reports as soon as possible. In some 
counties 1] am aware that annual fairs were not held this year. Give 
me the doings of the society, whatever that may have been, together 
with a report of the state of agriculture in the county. I desire to 

make a full and fair report of the condition of agriculture in Nebraska. 
= R. W. FURNAS, 

. President State Board Agriculture. 

Brownville, Dec. 10, 1868.” 
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A failure to obtain general and full reports, prevents the accom- 
plishment of my original design. But one full report has been re- 
ceived from a subordinate society, viz: Nemaha County, which is 
herewith submitted. 

There is a flourishing agricultural society in Richardson county, 
holding annual fairs. I have received nothing further, however, from 
that county than a statement of the financial condition of the organi- 
zation, which will be found in its proper place in this report. 

Otoe has a prosperous joint stock agricultural organization under 
the name of the “Otoe Fair Ground Company.” Last year they pur- 
chased and paid for fifty acres of ground, which they handsomely 
improved for the use of the State Fair, at an expense of over four 
thousand dollars. Their ‘Articles of Incorporation” are herewith 
submitted. 

Douglas county organized a county agricultural society in 1858, 
and has held five annual fairs. None was held the past year, and I 
have no other report from that county than the names of the officers. 
The organization is yet intact, and will be heard from the coming year. 

Cass county has a county organization. A fair was held in 1865. 
I am informed by Samuel Maxwell, the President, that they propose 
the coming season to purchase and fence a suitable piece of ground 
for annual fairs. The farmers in that county “are enterprising, and 
have made rapid and substantial advances in agriculture within the 
past three years.” 

Recently the organization of an Agricultural Society has been 
effected in Johnson county, and they have already made arrangements 
for holding a County Fair the coming fall. The society is in the 
hands of enterprising and enthusiastic men, who will push forward the 
agricultural development of the county. 

The following, from General Bowen of Washington county, is all I 
have from that county : 


RIcHLAND, Washington County, i 
Nebraska, December 30, 1868. 
Hon. R. W. Furnas, 
President State Board of Agriculture. 
S1r:—Ishave not been able to procure the full statistics of agricul- 
ture of our county as yet, but will endeavor to forward them to you in 


time for publication of your report. 
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I will therefore only add at present that the crops of wheat and corn 
in the county have been good in quality and about an average in 
quantity; oats a very large crop of superior quality; potatoes moderate 
and fruits limited in quantity; barley is more rarely seen even than 
heretofore ; sorghum was a good yield but considerably injured by frost 
before making up; grass was abundant, but the repeated rains preven- 
ted the making up of any surplus hay; tame grasses are but little 
attended to as yet, though successful wherever tried. 

There is a growing interest in fruit culture and in forrest planting, 
hedges, &c., but there is need that the legislature should stimulate the 
farmers to more vigorous action in these respects. 

The herd law is becoming a necessity, to the convictions of many 
who have been opposed to the measure. Would it not be well to enquire 
and determine, whether the common law is not the best herd law and 
in full force in this State, to-wit: That every man shall pay the dam- 
ages which he does by himself, his employes, his cart-wheels, or his 
cattle. Very respectfully, 

JOHN 8. BOWEN. 

The following statistics have been since received from P. R. Benner, 
Esq., County Clerk, and are appended. 
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As the publication for circulation of the Annual Report of the State 
Board is contemplated, I recommend the publication therewith of the 
National Homestead Law. 

In the absence of detailed reports from the various counties in the 
State, I incorporate into and embrace as a portion of my report, an 


article recently prepared by A. F. Harvey, Esq., editor of the Nebraska 
Statesman. ‘his article is in detail, and gives as accurately as may 


be the general status of the State. 

While [ regret that I am unable to furnish further information in 
detail, [ am happy to say that the general advancement and status of 
agriculture throughout the State is most gratifying. 

The board adjourned its annual meeting, held’in Nebraska City, at 
the close of the fair, to meet at Lincoln on the 13th of January, 1869. 
The proceedings of that meeting, with those held thereafter, are here- 
with submitted, and are made to compose a part of the annual report. 
At these meetings various subjects pertaining to the agricultural 
interests and advancement of the State, were discussed, and resolutions 
recommendatory of legislative action passed, and to which your atten- 
tion is respectfully called. 

The board are unanimous in recommending a general herd law, and 
that a law, liberal in its provisions, be enacted for the encouragement 
of forest and fruit trees, and hedge planting. Such a Jaw will not 
only result in incalculable benefits to the State at large, but will give 
universal satisfaction. ; 

The present sum—three hundred dollars—appropriated by law, to 
be used by the board in the payment of premiums, is thought to be 
entirely too small to accomplish good. Premiums should be sufficiently 
large as to induce bringing into our State good stock. The appropri- 
ation of at least one thousand dollars annually would produce results 
which could not fail to be most gratifying to all friends of agriculture 
in the State. 

The collection and publication of detailed agricultural statistics from 
each county in the State annually is desirable, and ‘would result in 
good, in many respects. or instance, so amend our revenue law as to 
provide that Assessors report the number of acres each farmer has 
under cultivation; how many acres of each variety of crop; the 
maximum, minimum and average yield of various crops; the number 
of acres land broken, and various other items that may be thought of. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT W, FURNAS, President. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NEBRASKA STATE 
Boarp oF AGRICULTURE, ASHLAND, NEBRASKA. ; 
Hon. R. W. Furnas, , 
President Nebraska State Board of Agriculture. 

Sir :—In obedienee to the law authorizing organization of the 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, notice was given that a meeting 
of the directors would be held in the city of Omaha, on the 17th day 
of Januaay, 1868, for the purpose of organizing. A quorum was not 
present, and the meeting was adjourned to the 30th day of January, 
when the society was organized by electing the following officers : 

John Patrick, President; E. A. Allen, Samuel Maxwell, Vice 
Presidents; C. H. Walker, Secretary; L. A. Walker, Treasurer. 

The names of the following gentlemen were’ drawn to serve as 
Directors for one year: 

John Patrick, B. Bates, W. D. Scott, S. M. Kirkpatrick, John 
Ritchie, John Cadman, Amos Gates, George A. Hall, J. Sterling 
Morton, H. M. Reynolds, J. B. Stout, Anderson Miller, 8S. M. 
Kennedy, William Imlay, and A. L. Childs; and the names of the 
following gentlemen were drawn to serve for two years: George Crow, 
J. G. Miller, Samuel Maxwell, Elam Clark, Isaac Albertson, C. H. 
Walker, L. A. Walker, E. A. Allen, John B. Bennett, O. P. Mason, 
G. P. Thomas, J. W. Hollingshead, Henry Sprick, and A.S. Holliday. 

In June the Board again met to take into consideration the propriety 
of holding a fair, and of reducing the organization to a state of perfec- 
tion. After resolving to hold a fair and appointing an executive 
committee, consisting of Messrs. R. W. Furnas, Samuel Maxwell, O. 
P. Mason, B. E. B. Kennedy, and Elam Clark, the Board adjourned 
to meet at Nebraska City, in July, to decide where the fair should be 
held and the time of holding it, and to make regulations for governing 
it, to arrange a premium list and to select judges. 

Propositions were received from Brownville and Nebraska City 
offering inducements to the Board to hold the fair at their respective 
places. It was finally decided that it should be held at Nebraska 
City, on the 7th, 8th and 9th of October. The grounds were prepared 
by the Otoe County Agricultural Society, and great credit is due to its 
managers for the energy displayed in securing permanent grounds and 
in making permanent improvements, convenient and commodious, and 
to the people for seconding their efforts; more was granted than 


could have been asked under the circumstances, and although the 
citizens had pledged themselves to furnish the grounds free of expense 
to the State Society for its use, in view of the fact that more was 
desired than could reasonably be performed by the County Association, 
to assist the managers in securing stock the State Society granted 
each stockholder of the Otoe County Society the privilege of a State 
membership for the then present year, and assisted to a certain extent 
in preparing the grounds, Although this concession on the part of 
the State Society embarrassed its finances, it was thought that the 
success of the Society would be furthered by it. J think that experi- 
ence has justified the action. 

A premium list was pledged not of magnificent proportions, but one 
that the Society is able to redeem when they secure the money coming 
to it from the State Treasury. On many articles it was thought that 
diplomas would be more highly prized than an award in money such 
as the Society would be able to give. That they may be prized as 
well for the merits of the design as the circumstances under which 
they were received, I have ordered a beautiful and appropriate diploma 
from a lithograph company in New York, who make a specialty of this 
kind of work. 

The correspondence necessary in transacting the business has made 
me tardy in getting them to the successful competitors. This delay, 
it is hoped, will not again occur; it was unavoidable at this time, 
owing to the primitive condition of the Scciety. 

Below I submit a list of the awards made. The premiums have not 
yet been paid, owing to the fact that the money to pay with was 
coming from the State Treasury, and has not yet come into the hands 
of the Agricultural Society; as soon as it does it will be distributed. 
It is to be hoped that another year will change this practice so that 
premiums may be paid on the ground, thus saving the officers a vast 
amount of trouble and exhibitors some anxiety. 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


Second Annual Fair held at Nebraska City, Oct. Tth, 8th. and 9th, 1363. 


CLASS 3. 
CATTLE. 

Best aged Bull, John Tighe. 
Best Bull one year old, McCann and Gilmore. 
Best Short horn heifer, 1 year old, McOann and Gilmore. 
Best short horned heifer calf, McCann and Gilmore. 
Second Best, McCann and Gilmore. 
Best Grade Cow, R. R. Nichols. 
Second Best, Royal Buck. 
Best Grade Calf, R. R. Nichols. 
Best 3 year old Steer, D. J. McCann. 
Best 2 year old Steer, J Shellenberger. 
Second Best, J. Shellenberger. 
Best 1 year old Steer, John Wyniard. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best Bull of any age, John Tighe. 





CLASS 4. 
HORSES AND MULES. 

Blood. 
Best aged Stallion, H. Dubois. 
Second best, Elias Sage. 

Drafts. 
Best aged Stallion, W. Bush. 
Second Best, D. H. Ware. 

Road Horses. 

Best aged Stallion, J. W. Hollingshead. 
Second Best, A. R. Fuller. 
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Colts. 
Best 3 year old Colt, J. W. Hollingshead. 
Best 2 year old, Riley Jones. 
Best 1 year old, H. Dubois. 
Second Best, H. Dubois. 
Best Sucking Colts, 8. E. Ward. 
Second Best, O. Harmon. 
Best Mare and Colt, S. HE: Ward. 
Second Best, D. J. McCann. 
Best Filly, 2 years old, J. W. Anderson. 
Seeond Best, J. W. Cassell. 
Best Horse for family use, S. E. Ward. 
Best Roadster, J. A. Howard. 
Best for Matched Horses, Henry Alton. 
Best pair Road Mares, M. Jones. 
Second Best, R. R. Nichols. 
Best pair Road Horses, G. I’. Dustin. 
Second Best, Eli Dolbow. 
Best Single Roadster, J. R. Larkin. 
Second Best, J. B. Forbush. 
Best Harness Horse, W. Sloan. 
Second Best, J. W. Moore. 
Best Saddle Horse, J. W. Argobright. 
Second Best, J. W. Hollingshead. 
Sweepstakes. 
Best Stallion of any age, D. H. Ware. 
Best Mare of any age, L. Enyart. 
Best Stallion and 3 colts, E. Plattuse. 
Mules. 
Best Mule, 3 years old, Hoagland Bros. 
Second Best, J. W. Ivis. 
Best Mule, 2 years old, J. W. Ivis. 





CLASS 5. 
SHEEP AND GOATS. 
Best Spanish Merino Buck, M. T. Quinton. 
Second premium, D. J. McCann. 
Best Cashmere Goat, R. W. Furnas, 
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CLASS 6. 
SWINT. 


Best Boar, A. M. Kirkham. 
Second Best, W. H. Hawley. 
Best Sow, A. M. Kirkham. 
Best Sow and pigs, O. Harmon. 


CLASS 7. 
POULTRY. 


Best Brama, Mrs. J. W. Eaton. 
Best Black Spanish, EH. J. G. Christin. 
Best Rowen Ducks, Mrs. J. W. Haton. 


oo 


CLASS 8. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Best Sample White Wheat, Geo. A. Brown. 
Best Sample Timothy seed, H. Pendleton. » 
Second Best, John Wyniard. 

Best White Corn, P. Redfield. 

Best Yellow Corn, P. Redfield. 

Best Early Corn, P. Redfield. 


CLASS 9. 
FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 


Best Sample Sorgho Syrup, J. C. Bell. 
Best 5lbs. Butter, Mrs. Fanny Gillmore. 
Second Best, D. M. Ward 

Best Sample of honey, E. Kretchmar. 
Best Wheet bread, Miss Nellie Harmon. 
Best Rusk bread, Mrs, J. Balentine. 

Best Fruit Cake, Mrs. J. Balentine. 

Best Sack Spring wheat Flour, Thos. Hallam. 
Best Cheese, D. F. Woods. 

Best Sweet potatoes, H. C. F. Burghman. 
Best Irish potatoes, H. C. F, Burghman, 
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CLASS 10. 

FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 
Variety of apples, J. H. Masters, 1st prem. 
Floral Ornament, H. C. F. Brughman, 1st. prem. 
Pressed flowers, H. C. F. Brughman, 1st prem. 
Variety of flowers, J. H. Masters, prem. 
Sample of apples, J. H. Shephard, prem. 
Best arranged basket of apples, J. H. Masters, prem. 
Grape jelly in glasses, Mrs. H. J. G. Christy, prem. 
Largest and best variety of jelly in glasses, Mrs. John Gilmore, prem 
Variety of canned fruits, Mrs. Joel Draper, prem. 
Canned peaches, Mrs. O. Harmon, prem. 
Frame Painting, Master Hill, dip, 
Picture in India Ink, Miss Gilmore, [a bird,] 1st. prem. 
Picture in India Ink, Mrs. Jno Latham, 2d. prem 
Glass Painting, A. W. Orr, dip. 
Pencil Drawing, James Gilmore, 1st. prem. 
Pencil Drawing, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, 2nd prem. 
Picture Frame, A. W. Orr, dip. 
Oil Chromo, Mrs. D. J. McCann, 1st. prem. 
Oil Chromo, Mrs. D. J. McCann, 2nd prem. 
Seed Picture, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, Ist. prem. 
Hair Wreath, Mrs. Fanny Gilmore, 1st. prem. 
Ornamental Wreath, Miss Eva Munson, dip. 
Family Wreath, Mrs. Jno. Latham, Ist. prem. 
Engraving, N. 8. Harding & Co., Irving & Friend. 
Engraving, N.S. Harding & Co. Westward, Ho. 


Engraving, N. 8. Harding & Co. Gathering Apples. 
Specimen Pen Drawing, Bryant & Marshall, Ist. prem. 
Specimen Pen Drawing, Bryant & Marshall, 2nd prem. 
Show Case Photographs, Dr. A. M. Smith, dip. 
Specimen Silk Embroidery, Mrs. A. J. Harding, dip. 
Specimen Transfer Embroidery, Mrs. Fanny Gilmore, dip. 
Specimen Worsted Work, Mrs. H. J. G. Christey, dip. 
Specimen Crochet Work, Mrs. D. N. Gould, 1st prem. 
Crochet Breakfast Shawl, Mrs. Stewart, 1st. prem. 
Specimen Crochet Work, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, 2d. prem. 
Specimen Needle Work, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, Ist. prem. 
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Specimen Needle Work, Mrs. O. P. Mason, 2d. prem. 

Lamp Mats, Mrs. Royal Buck, 1st. prem, 

Family Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson, 1st. prem. 

Family Sewing Machine, Singer, 2nd. prem. 

Family Sewing Machine, Wagoner, Favorably Noticed. 

Druggist's Show Case, Reed Whitinger & Co., dip. 

Show Case, J. D. Buxton, dip. 

Booksellers Show Case, D. A. Herrick, dip. 

Specimen of Dentistry, Dr. C. Thomas, dip. 

Collection of Surgical Instruments, Dr. W. H. Hess, dip. 

Ornamental Work Box, Mrs. H. Pendleton, dip. 

Patented Money Drawer, Henry Alton, dip. 

Fancy Basket Nebraska Straw, Miss Sarah Still, dip. 

Gent’s Fine Dress Suit, Custom made, R. M. Hill, 1st. prem. 

Gent’s Business Suit, custom made. R. M. Hill, 1st. prem. 

Gent’s Business Suit, ready made, R. M. Hill, 1st. prem. 

Gent’s Overcoat, ready made, R. M. Hill, 1st. prem. 

Gent’s Overcoat, ready made, H. Siegel & Bro., 2d. prem. 

Gent’s Business Suit, H. Siegel & Bro., 2d. prem. 

Afehan, Miss Feda Russell, 1st. prem. 

Shawl, Afghan Stitch, Mrs. #. D. Smith, dip. 

Quilt, [bed,] Mrs. O. Harmon, Ist prem. 

Quilt, [bed,] Mrs. G. W. Dressler, 2nd. prem. 

Quilt, [worsted,] Mrs. J. Ballentine, 1st. prem. 

Quilt. [worsted,] Mrs. R. M. Hill, 2nd. prem. 

Best Silk Quilt, S. B. Brown. 

Best White Quilt, Mrs. Royal Ruck. 

Pair of Mittens, Mrs. G. W. Dressler, Ist. prem. 

Pair Buckskin Beaver Gauntlet Gloves, Mrs. J. H. Kennicut, Ist. 
prem. 

Watch Pocket. Mrs, J, W. Dressler. 

Pin Cushion, Mrs. E. J. G. Christy, 1st. prem. 

Pin Cushion, Mrs. J. Ballentine, 2nd. prem. 

Needle Book, Mrs. O. P. Mason, 1st. prem. 

Melodeon, Mrs. E. J. G. Christy, 1st. prem. 

Bonnet, Mrs. Geo. Davis, 1st. prem. 

Varieties Evergreens, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, dip. 

Rag Carpet, Mrs. J. H, Kennicut, 1st. prem, 
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Display Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., HE. J. G. Christy, 1st. 
prem. 


Many articles were taken away before premiums were awarded. 


CLASS 11. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Sorgho Evaporator, J. C. Bell, prem. 

Cultivator, (riding), J. W. McCasland, prem. 

Cultivator, (walking), Hawley & Burks, Ist prem. 
Cultivator, (walking), D. B. McMechan, 2d prem. 
Five-toothed Cultivator, Hawley & Burks, best on exhibition. 
Plows, double shovel, Hawley & Burks, prem. 

Two Horse Wagon, Hawley & Burks, 1st prem. 

Two Horse Wagon, D. B. McMechan, 2d prem. 

Broad Cast Seeder and Cultivator, Hawley & Burks, 1st prem. 
Two Horse Corn Planter, Hawley & Burks, prem. 

Spring Toothed Sulky Hay Rake, Hawley & Burks, prem. 
Revolving Hay Rake, Poland & Patrick, Omaha, prem. 
Couters (caster), Hawley & Burks, 1st prem. 

Bailey’s Patented Clothes Wringer, V. R. Randall, prem. 
Road Scraper, Hawley & Burks, prem. 

Cutlery and Carpenters Tools, Bischoff & Zimmerer, prem. 
Case Cutlery, D. B. McMechan, prem. 

Self-raking Reaper, Henry & Bro., Omaha, prem. 

Grain Drill, Moore Bros., Ist prem. 

Haines’ Illinois Harvester, Elias Sage & Sons, Ist prem. 
Display of Fire-arms, William Rotton, prem. 

Churn, F. C. Morrison, prem. 

Farm Gate, J. A. Cumming, prem. 


CLASS 12. 


Top Buggy, J. B. Farbush, 1st prem. 

Spring Wagon, C. F. Morrison, dip. 

Cook Stove, Buck & Jones, Ist prem. 

Lot Tinware, Buck & Jones, 1st prem. 

Stove (Burk’s Brilliant), I. B. Compton, dip. 
Stove (cooking), I, B. Compton, dip. 
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Stove (heating), I. B. Compton, dip. 

Stove, large size, (for coal oil), Dr. A. M. Smith, dip. 

Stove, medium size, (for coal oil), Dr. A. M. Smith. dip. 
Stove, small size, (for coal oil), Dr. A. M. Smith, dip. 
Chamber Set, (cabinet work, ash), A. W. Orr, dip. 

Spring Mattrass, A. W. Orr, dip. 

Display of Furniture, A. W. Orr, dip. 

Chamber Set Furniture, (black walnut), A. A. Arrison, dip. 
Single Buggy Harness, J. H. Martin, 1st prem. 

Ladies Saddle and Bridle, J. H. Martin, 1st prem. 

Display Harness, Saddles and Bridles, J. H. Martin, lst prem. 
Largest and best display Boots and Shoes, 8. P. Sibley, Ist ‘pre 
Skeleton Wagon, A. B. Fuller, dip. 

Open Buggy, Henry Alton, a 

Open Buggy, Nettleton & Brown, dip. 

Bird Cage, D. B. MeMechan, dip. 

Bird Cage, D. B. McMechan, dip. 


CLASS 13. 
FINE ARTS, ETC. 

Oil Painting, Dr. I. W. Snowden, dip. 
Oil Painting, Miss KE. A. Johnson, dip. | 
Oil Painting, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, Indian Rock, dip. 
Oil Painting, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, Scene on Lake George, dip. 
Oil Painting, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, Indian Princess, dip. 
Oil Painting, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, Fruits, dip. 
Oil Portrait, Miss Lizzie Gilmore, Gen. Cass, dip. 
Painting, J. A. Gilmore, dip. 
Two Specimens Oil Painting, Mrs. O. P. Mason, dip. 
Oil Painting, Miss Jessie Mason, dip. 
Oil Painting, Master Hill, dip. 
Frame and Picture, Master Hill, dip. 

CLASS 14. 


DISCRETIONARY. 


Lot Grape Vines, J. W. Pearman, dip. 
Instant Relief, Dr. Buell, dip. 
Flavoring Extracts, Price & Parker, dip 
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Patent Hens Nest, B. F. Haywood, dip. 

Model Sloop, Master Alexander, pre. and dip. 

Bee Hive, (champiou), E. Kritchmer, 1st prem. 

Bee Hive, (observation), E. Kritchmer, 2d prem. 

Stand of Bees, J. H. Masters, dip. 

Specimen of Mineral, J. W. Cassel, dip. 

Case Preserved Butterflies, H. J. G. Christy. dip. 

Wild Plums, Mrs. Fanny Gilmore, prem. 

Tame Plumbs, Mrs. Joel Draper, prem. 

Cluster of Grapes, Mr. EK. J. G. Christy, Ist prem. 

Cluster of Grapes, Mr. HE. J. G. Ohristy, 2d prem. 

Variety of pears, J. H. Masters, prem. 

ft will be seen that there is no report of the Committee on Farms 
and Gardens, and Hedges and Groves. The committee have not been 
able to make the examination and report, partly on account of the 
weather and partly from the press of private business. [am assured 
that at as early a date as possible this business will be attended to. 

On the 9th of October an election of officers for the ensuing year 
was had, which resulted as follows: 

R. W. Furnas, President; O. P. Mason, Dr. G. B. Graff, Vice 
Presidents; C. H. Walker, Secretary; L. A. Walker, Treasurer , 
David Martin, Superintendent; Nat. Simpson, James Gilmore, Assist- 
ant Superintendents; and O. Harmon, D. J. McCann, D. H. Wheeler, 
Riley Jones, Dr. George B. Graff, B. E. B. Kennedy, Jonathan 
_ Edwards, F, A. Tisdel, Moses Stocking, Directors. 


ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the Annual Exhibition of the Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture, Nebraska City, Oct. 10, 1868. 


BY MAJOR H. T. BROOKS, PEARL CREEK, N. Y. 


+ 


Mr. President and Citizens of Nebraska— 
States, like individuals, pass through the successive stages of youth, 


maturity and age. Nebraska is young, with the aspirations, opportu- 
nities and dangers of youth. The beginning seapes the end. There 
is great liberty of choice in the morning; there is little but grim sub- 
mission in the evening. The direction you now take as men, as citi- 
zens, as a commonwealth, determine your character and destiny for- 
ever. 

The first great lesson of this life for every one to learn — the great 
comprehensive lesson that covers the whole range of human interests, 
is this: that from the beginning the conditions were fixed, the terms 
arranged, upon which you must proceed if you would reap any given 
result. There is nothing left to chance. There can be no dickering 
with the Almighty. There it is; if you want it, there is a way and 
only one way to get at it. | 

Every department of life and being is regulated by law. An acci- 
dent never happens unexpected to you; it is a connecting link in the 
ereat chain of existence, a part of the original programme, as legiti- 
mately born as the stars that light your evening path. 

The grain of sand in the river’s current, and you fading leaf, move 
by achart mapped out in the beginning, and they will not vary a 
hair’s breadth in all the course unless chaos takes the place of order 
and ruin succeeds. Parts of a great whole, everything which pre- 
cedes fashions through universal relationship everything which fol- 
lows. What we do now will live in its results forever. Whether in 
the department of matter or mind, consequences follow causes. If 
youthful Adam weakened his digestion by improper food (and he evi- 
dently did some very bad eating) every soul of you suffers from it to- 
day. 
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Fatal would it be if caprice or accident had any place in the mate- 
rial or moral universe. Life would then become a mere game of 
chance. ‘Thrift might follow improvidence, vice might get the reward 
of virtue, and “ wild oats” might yield a paying crop. 

Not so at all. Without a shadow of variance, the things you bar- 
gain for with Providence you will get. Vital as these truths are to 
the moralist, who knows full well that sin bears the seeds of death, 
they are vital to the agriculturalist, who wittingly or unwittingly reaps 
what he has sown. 

Entering, as you are now doing, in this new State, upon a grand ea- 
reer, | have felt it my duty to advise you that success in all the de- 
partments of life will be secured by sitting meekly at the feet of your 
great teacher, Nature, interposing no caprice of your own, but follow- 
ing implicitly where truth and duty and law shall lead. 

I come to you to-day with some lesscns drawn from the experience 
of your elder sister, New York. I trust they will in some degree il- 
lustrate the principles that underlie industrial and moral development. 


Reviving the history of agriculture in my own State, and, indeed, 
extending that review to all countries and all times, the first and per- 
haps the weightiest lesson taught, is the imperative necessity of guard- 
ing from the very start against the impoverishment of the soil. No 
country that God ever made was rich enough to spare our fertilizing 
agent. Some of the valley lands West,and Hast, too, may be too strong 
for wheat ; that simply proves that they were meant for corn, sorghum, 
roots, grass, &c. When wheat concludes to grow there, let it grow; 
and if you wish to hasten it, try the effect of lime, salt, and other min- 
eral agents. Make and save from the start all the manure you can ; 
you will find some place and crop that will be better for it ; at any rate, 
cover it with muck where it can’t leach, and guard it as a sacred trust 
for posterity. 

The manure question is the great qu2stion in agriculture, the 
world over. Consider for one moment the immense immeasurable 
amount of food consumed daily by the human race. See how great a 
portion finds its way to towns and cities, and never returns in any 
shape to the soil whence it came. See this, and tell me if sterility, 
famine and death are not on our track. | 

I know you wish to raise wheat and oats, and think manure won’t 
help those crops. Spread it then on your lightest soil.and try the ex- 
periment. 
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Increase your farm stock with the view of increasing your manure. 
Seed your land down with clover, timothy, blue grass, or red top, or a 
mixture of these grasses, and so supply yourselves with pasturage for | 
cattle. ‘Turn under the sod, and the roots and foliage will add greatly 
to the productiveness of your weakest lands. ‘Clover, in most wheat 
producing regions, is the great resource for enriching the soil. You 
will soon find it best to plow in a clover sod every time you sow your 
land to wheat. 

Remember, eemember ! REMEMBER! that it is far cheaper to keep 
land, originally fertile, up to a high state of productiveness, than to 
raise it to that condition when once impoverished. 

Men are greedy enough, Heaven knows, and yet they are sometimes 
too easily satisfied. You ought at once to determine upon a standard 
for your, crops. Decide how much corn, wheat, oats, etc., Nebraska 
land can produce with good tillage. I do not doubt but the largest 
portion of your State may yield an average of 25 bushels of wheat, 
50 of oats, and 60 of corn to the acre. 


From what I learn of your actual products, I believe good husband- 
ry will easily reach those figures. Now mark: if you fall below that 
standard, you greatly increase the cost of your grain. The seed and 
harvesting is about the same for a poor crop as for a good one. You 
save five dollars by defective tillage, and it takes twenty-five dollars 
from the value of the product. Depreciate your soil, and you doubie 
and treble the cost of raising farm produce. Raise a crop of wheat 
once in three years and keep your land to grass the balance of the 
time, and the manure you make from the stock you are able to keep 
and the sod you turn under will so increase your yield that in the end 
your triennial crop will fully equal the three crops you would get if 
you should sow every year without fertilizers and without stocking 
down to grass. 

A strong man recklessly destroying his vital energies, tradesmen 
drinking and gambling away the capital with which they transact bu- 
siness, is like a Nebraska farmer raising wheat every year on the same 
land, burning his straw, and letting the little manure he makes go to 
waste. 

I beg also to assure you that without great care you will soon lose 
one of your principal advantages in growing corn and kindred crops. 
One man will tend a large field of corn when the sod is first broken 
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and weeds scarce. Depend upon it, farmers of the West, if you 
let your ground grow one crop of weeds, you double the cost of 
corn cultivation, and if you stock with weeds and omit thorough cul- 
tivation, you have gone the way of all run-down communities; the 
traveler will not get out of the coach or car, but will push on to ‘‘ the 
West,” with the sneering remark, “‘ Nebraska won’t raise white beans.” 
Look over into your field and see that solitary weed, fat and luxuriant, 
loaded with ten thousand tiny seeds. It is a Pandora’s box, full of 
plagues for you and your great-great-grand children. It was young 
once, and a kick from your foot would have destroyed it; it might be 
burned now; but ten years hence it will have spread its kind over ten 
miles square, and to clean all out would cost as much as one of our 
Indian wars. Beware of the first weed. J or.a year or two the land 
is so nearly clean that. little attention is paid to it. An hour’s time 
would pull up every noxious thing but the opportunity is neglected ; 
the next year one day might accomplish the same thing, but it is not 
done; millions upon millions of seeds fall to the earth and are buried 
there to spring forth an innumerable host, the tormentors of genera- 
tions to come. 

Weeds are distributed in grain and grass seeds and by your sweep- 
ing winds. Guard against them with an earnestness and an enthusi- 
asm that knows no rest. One of your prominent farmers assures me 
that it will pay weil to go through your corn with a hoe and destroy 
whatever weeds have been left by the plow and cultivator, and so 
secure clean tillage; there can be no doubt of that. Now let me say, 
with great emphasis, adopt this mode of tillage. You may have to 
divide occasionally with Brigham Young’s grasshoppers; but if you 
plow deep, turn under a clover or other sod, and apply the manure 
from abundant herds, and stir the land cften when growing hoed crops, 
you will in abundant seasons grow a surplus for yourselves and the rest 
of mankind to fall back upon in years of scarcity. 


Steam for ploughing I think is in the immediate future. With 
such a team, a deep soil or abundant fertilizers, you will go twenty or 
twenty-four inches deep; until then you may stop at half that depth, 
but nothing less after a few years cultivation. Drouth is your great 
enemy, deep and thorough tillage its cure. 

With innumerable and wonderful advantages, Nebraska has the 
serious deficiency of timber. Hence, fences and fuel are costly, and 
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what is far worse, the force of your winds is unbroken by forests, your 
dry summers are made more dry by the exposure of so much soil to 
the full force of sun and winds. JT orests prevent speedy evaporation 
of moisture, keep the springs and brooks flowing through the summer, 
and lend to the sultry noon-day air a balmy sweetness and a refreshing 
power. ‘Their influence in sheltering contiguous fields, and so invig- 
orating vegetation, is most wonderful. My message to you is, plant 
trees. Happily, your soft maples, walnuts, and cottonwoods are easily 
and cheaply propagated, and make, as I have already seen, an almost 
miraculous growth. I verily believe, and I always intend to guard my 
statements, that if you will plant one-third of all your land in Nebraska 
in trees, you will, in the next fifty years, raise more produce from the 
other two-thirds than you could from the whole if you kept every acre 
under the plow! You need concert and arrangement so as to distribute 
your forests judiciously as wind breakers. Establish belts of timber at 
such distances as will shelter all your orchards and tilled fields; this 
may require some re-arrangement of your farms and the swapping of 
land with your neighbors, but go to work on scientific principles; extend 
your live fortifications all over the State, and you will have subdued 
and molified your worst enemy, remorseless wind. Fruit, grass, grain 
and man and beast will then luxuriate in the finest climate, as they do 
now on the finest soil. Lowa and other States should do the same. 
When I was a child, Western New York was covered with a dense 
forest; the settler was well off just according to the extent of his 
clearings. Men never performed more work in the same time than 
our pioneers did when they were clearing up their farms. Multitudes 
actually worked themselves to death; and yet out here at that very 
time were millions on millions of fertile acres all ready for the plow. 
Surely this country was settled wrong end first. This cleared land, 
this boundless magnificent prairie, with its deep, rich soil, ought to 
have been populated and put under cultivation first. Commerce 
required a big city at New York and a village at Boston and Philadel- 
phia, sundry thoroughfares through the country to Buffalo and 
Chicago, and a line of settlements on the routes, then New York and 
contiguous territory should have modestly waited until you were full. 
The timber that we destroyed as a nuisance might all be used up for 
fences, fuel, houses, ships, railroads, wagon boxes, barrels and the 
varied purposes of a varied industry, nota stick destroyed. With 
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good cultivation, there was cleared land enougt to feed the nation 
until the timber of the timber land was wanted for necessary purposes 
As things now are you must goto work and reproduce the forests 
eastern mea have ruined at so great a cost. Our labor was worse than 
thrown away in destroying our forests, while yours will be rewarded 
tenfold in creating them. Iam most happy to know that you are 
already actively engaged in the very work that I have just recom- 
mended. 


Fruit is a subject so vast and fundamental as to demand your prompt 
and unremitting attention. No art of cookery can produce food so 
healthful and so exquisite as the peaches, grapes, pears, apples, plums 
and strawberries that are found in your own clime. After sleeping, 
eating is about the only indispensible business of this life. Whata 
wonder that it is not more sensibly and scientifically performed. There 
are people out in our country worth $10,000 and upwards, that don’t 
taste, five times a month, anything but bread, pork and potatoes, and 
then they do worse by eating pies and cakes. 


Nice fruits never enter into their calculations. Let it be your 
ambition to supply your families with all the best varieties of fruits. 
Let these become a large part of your daily meals; then will your 
wives and daughters be relieved of much labor in cooking, anc you 
will have in the rich clusters of Diana, Delaware and Ionia grapes, 
the delicious Duchess, Bartlett and Lukel pears, the substantial apple, 
the exquisite and unrivalled peach, flavors that make life a joy, and 
furnish a foretaste of heaven. 

Depend uponyt, God has furnished these fruits, with their enticing 
sweets, to tempt you to grow and eat them as your daily food. They 
will refine your sensibilities, elevate and improve your tastes, give 
health and vigor to your persons, purify your passions and exalt your 
purposes. All men and all animals are materially fashioned by their 
food. 

Study carefully the characteristics of the different fruits; learn the 
soils and situations adapted to them; employ the best methods of 
cultivation, and they will well repay your care. You will find that 
protection by means of forest trees will greatly favor their growth. 
Experiment with the different varieties, and grow the most hardy and 


productive. I would call your special attention to grapes, perhaps the 
most desirable of table fruits, and I think peculiarly adapted to your 
soil and climate. 

Fencing is alreadv attracting much attention. First decide whether 
you need a fence at all, and second what kind of a fence. For the 
last ten years we have been pulling down fences in New York. We 
first fenced into ten acre lots, but now, especially on our larger farms, 
we are enlarging to twenty, thirty, and even fifty acre lots. Our recent 
road laws compel owners to restrain their animals, and in many places 
road fences are dispensed with. I think, when s‘ock raising is not a 
leading interest, that a system of soiling will be adopted, and fences 
abolished entirely as a costly nuisance. But you need wind-breaks, 
and you will do well to grow live fences, for the treble purpose of 
restraining your cattle, sheltermg from the wind, and furnishing 
timber for fuel. This last can be effected by planting two feet apart 
some of your fast growing trees, like the soft maple, cottonwood, 
walnut, willow, ete. They will soon make a fence, and the higher 
the better, for your winds are as troublesome interlopers as your 
neighbor’s cattle. Don’t buy any foreign or patent nostrums for fence. 
Your osage and your honey locust are most admirable, and yet I would 
like to have you try, ona small scale, the three thorn locust, which 
requires and bears pruning well. But your native trees can be grown 
near enough together to turn cattle, and I think hogs and sheep. 

Provisions for common schools should be made on a liberal scale. 
Education is indeed the cheap defence of the State. Express in every 
possible way the interest you feel.in your schools. Employ good 
teachers, and so honor and reward your teacher, so dignify that pro- 
fession that the best minds of the country will devote themselves to it. 
Men and women of strong faith, warm sympathies, elevated purposes 
and clear heads, should lead the young to the fountain of knowledge, 
and train the immortal mind for the duties of this life and the joys of 
a life to come. | 

Hitherto, learning and science have dealt principally with things 
flighty, fanciful and far off. Practical matters did not seem to get 
much aid and comfort from that quarter. By the time you get a boy 
through college you have got the vitality out of him or the devil in 
him, so that he was of no great use; you might make a lawyer or a le- 
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gislator of him, rather than spoil good timber, but you expected little 
and frequently got less. . 

The kind of education that you will foster will unfold the principles 
and laws that govern health, finance, commerce, vegetable and animal 
growth and development, the composition and the improvement of soils, 
history and the useful arts. Bring all this so near that boys and girls 
can board at home, and learn farming and cooking while they study 
chemistry and geology. Let me say that the most important part of 
education is bestowed while the mother supports the tottering footsteps 
of her child—it is home education. 

I am greatly impressed by the prospects before you, and by your 
eminent opportunities to develope an industrial and local order and 
condition quite in advance of most portions of the globe. With a good 
soil, a good climate, and cheap land, you have a population whose na- 
tive energy and force have prompted them to brave the difficulties and 
attempt the labors of pioneer life---you have left the drones, the fops 
and fogies behind; you are picked men in the great battle of life ; your 
achievements with weapons of industry and weapons of blood, discip- 
lined your power and strengthened your will. What you attempt you 
will do. Let it be your high ambition to excel in all the industries of 
life, and your still higher ambition to develop here a great manhood. 
Do not allow yourselves to be mere copyists of the manners and social 
customs of older or foreign climes; your citizens are from all countries, 
and may modify and improve each other. Before practice has ripened 
into precedent, before society has made its laws or acknowledged its 
leaders, resolve that you will never, through any social dictation, sacri- 
fice health and comfort and substance. That you will in the style of 
your dress, the fashion of your houses, the quality of your entertain- 
ments and your general bearing be governed by a bold, manly inde- 
pendence. 

Dress plain and comfortable, eat healthy and simple food, go early 
and go home early. 

Socially, our older communities are demoralized and enslaved. ‘The 
fashion plates are consulted ten times as often as the laws, and are 
treated with far greater deference than the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

I exhort you to defy a despot more capricious, more relentless, more 
burdensome and unbearable than any autocrat that ever disgraced a 


throne. I mean the tyrant, fashion. Fashion commands, and individual 
comfort and convenience, economy, prosperity and: every decency, are 
thrown to the wind; this addle-pated dictator lays down the law, and 
we trembling slaves obey. 

- Dress, if constantly varied, absorbs much attention. I am not sur- 
prised that those who plunge deepest into the vortex of fashion, and 
defer most to its claims, find little time for anything else. Their hearts 
soon become as empty as their skirts; their understandings as contrac- 
ted as their boots; their moral and intellectual faculties will inevitably 
dwindle away for want of use, and their descendants will opproximat® 
the dressed monkey of the circus. 

Man should delight in beauty. Our dwellings, dress and equipage, 
should be artistic. Founded on fitness, they should be modeled after 


forms of grace, with colors fair like summer flowers. 


How is this to be brought about? By following blindly a dictator, 
senseless and despotic? Rather call a council of savans, distinguished 
artists, and men and women of acknowledged genius and ability; let 
proposals be put in, and after mature and prayerful deliberation, let the 
fashion plates be issued, and never let them be altered until it is made 
fully apparent that change will be improvement. Thus we might arrive 
at carriages the perfection of form, coats for comfort and convenience, 
as well as show ; and bonuiets readily seen with the naked eye, useful 
as well as elegant. 

When fashions are not changed without cause, many whose pride is 
larger than their purse, will be saved from expenses difficult for them 
to meet. 

How many lives are made absolutely miserable by a felt necessity for 
changing twice a year, or oftener, the shape of our coats and the style 
of our ribbon. Some who are rich, or have a good chance to steal, give 
princely entertainments and indulge in costly equipage, hoping to sur- 
pass everybody else, but everybody else pushes on after a ruinous rate, 
bringing many to poverty and disgrace. 

Now what I have seriously to say to you citizens of Nebraska is this: 
Get up for yourselves in this matter. Don’t acknowledge a few shallow 
pated autocrats of Paris and New York city to dictate what you shall 
wear and when you shall put it off. Get up a western style, let your 
wives and daughters join you init. Letit be plain, serviceable, elegant 
and everlasting. Copy the Quakers, ifyoucopy anybody. The Hast 
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may yet take its special laws and customs from the West, and thank 
you for a great deliverance. 

Magnificent prospects are before you if you only improve your op- 
portunities. Do not be in too great haste. Ifa few sections don’t get 
a railroad established in their neighborhood next winter, and if a few 
lots of Nebraska land are not sold and settled upon for a whole year to 
come, the unsold land won’t spoil, and the unbuilt railroad will prob- 
ably havea chance to log-roll and buy legislative votes for a thousand 
years tocome. A state that has built Nebraska City,with its 7,000 in- 
habitants, Omaha, with its 20,000, within a dozen years, and Lincoln, 
with its 800, in as many months, is in danger of thinking that all the 
business of this life must be finished up and settled by the first day of 
January, 1870. Notso,atall. Take it cool. Keep all the land spec- 
ulators out of your State that you can. Tax those that are in till they 
will be glad to get out. Don’t be in haste to open new sections to settle- 
ment. Progress westward in an orderly and compact manner, taking 
the conveniences of life along with you. Above all and everything else, 
check land monopoly, and strive to secure a homestead for citizens 
through long years to come. 

You have now, in charge of your State, 800,000 acres of land ; that 
land is worth more than all the railroads you can build in forty years. 
Whatever you do with it, require that it be passed, at a low price, and 
in limited quantities, into the hands of actual settlers. Your strong 
point is your cheap land. Every acre you pass over to speculators to 
be held for an advanced price,is a clog upon your prosperity. You want 
settlers. I gather that from conversing with your leading men. All 
new countries are anxious for settlers. You can have, within ten years, 
an independent freeholder on every good 80 acre lot in all your State 
that you would hold open for that time, at a dollar and a quarter per 
acre. If you could rout the speculators and offer your lands to actual 
settlers under the provisions of the homestead act, or at ten shillings 
per acre, you would within eight or ten years, have as dense a popu- 
lation as any agricultural State in the Union. [I tell you that land | 
monopoly is the principal curse. It has bound half the human race in 
bonds stronger and more galling than Egyptian or Carolina servitude. 
There is little difference in form of government, as affecting national 
prosperity and happiness, except as to the course they pursue in confin- 
ing free-holds to the few or extending them to the many. Good and 





cheap lands have stimulated your nation’s growth, and will make it the 
overshadowing nation of all the earth before these young men before me 
close their eyes in death. Every tract of land held for speculative pur- 
poses is a huge stumbling block in the way of National prosperity. 


Good and glorious as our system of government is, and much as we 
should desire all nations to copy it, this Union, if its lands had always 
been held at the price now reached in the older States, would to-day be 
nothing more than a third rate nation, and like Portugal, Spain and 
Denmark, cuffed and counselled by France, England and Russia. Just 
as soon as monopoly can get high prices for all the Western land, just so 
soon the tide of population will turn to Mexico, South America, Russia, 
and even the wildest of Asia and Africa. The question of State and na- 
tional prosperity is a question of land. Our population educated to high 
notions of personal freedom, will become restless and turbulent when 
avarice shall tighten its cords upon labor, and landlords press, as land- 
lords can press, their dependents to the verge of starvation ; then will 
our government and its reckless and cruel land policy, be tried and 
tested as never before. God grant our Legislatures, State and National, 
wisdom to stop the whole system of land appropriations for public or 
private purposes. Hold every acre as a sacred trust from heaven for 
landless men whose needs are their title to it; who, from the proceeds 
of their industry, can and will build roads and make every needed im- 
provement in half the time required under the present system. 


Agriculture holds the fountain of human life. It is the support of all - 
industry, and in all time has been the great civilizing agent among men. 
Let us not forget that in all this the mechanic arts are co-partners with 
agriculture. The husbandman would be powerless without the aid of 
those implements that mechanical industry supplies. In this department 
an astonishing advance has been recently made. With the aid of ma- 
chinery the same number of men are accomplishing twice as much as 
they did ten years ago. The world has never witnessed anything to 
compare with the results of the present year. Marvelously large pro- 
ductions are now being brought into market by marvelously few men.— 
Were [ will stop and solemnly announce that machinery has not yet 
been furnished with brains to run itself. Somebody must stay with the 
farm and keep the cogs greased and the wheels in motion. Because 
father has gota “selfraker,” and is bargaining for a “‘self-binder,” you 
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boys need not all leave the homestead, for traffic, or physic, or law, or 
gospel. Machinery releases some of you, but don’t all start at once. 

So vast is the demand for agricultural productions, so much does the 
world depend upon this America, that we have not now farm laborers 
enough to conduct farming in the thorough and efficient manner de- 
manded by the wants of mankind. 

If our young men continue to leave agriculture as they have done, 
for the trades and professions, there will be, as there has been, a scant 
supply of food, and want and starvation will ultimately drive men back 
on the farms. 

We owe more than we can tell to the mechanic arts. They finish our 
daily task in time for recreation, reading, study and social pleasures, 
weaving in their ingenious looms, the graces, the pleasures and the 
moral and intellectual improvements of the age. You have an abundan; 
water power, which time and capital will improve, giving growth to 
your towns and wealth to the people. ; 

I had intended to speak at length upon the great importance of in, 
creasing and improving farm stock. I have not time. It is vastly more 
important to grow good men than to grow good cattle. 

Let each work faithfully, though humbly. It isa great fault of 
ours that we despise small things. “Our vaulting ambition o’erleaps 
itself.” Small farms will not answer; small gains in business, small 
salaries for small services, small houses for small families, small show 
for small means, small pretentions for small brains, will not do at all. 
This, it is believed, is peculiarly characteristic of Americans. Let us 
rather resolve to do what we can,and by all means do something. 
Give what credit you may to heroes and martyrs—the great volume 
of good works are unheeded, save by Him who heeds the sparrow’s 
fall. No greater service could be performed than to impress upon each 
and all, that the whole is made up of parts, and that the constant 
repetition of small courtesies and kindnesses, small doings in the right 
direction, make up the vast aggregate of good for man. 

Your position is a most honorable one if you only fill it as well as 
you can. Every able-bodied man, black or white, rich or poor, learned 
or unlearned, who will not skedaddle when the draft comes, adds to 
the nation’s security and strength. All men, and women too, who 
earn more than they spend, augment the nation’s wealth. Every one 
who finds out something, however insignificant, not known before, and 
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imparts his secret, adds to the stock of human knowledge. Neyer 
allow yourselves to feel that you are of no account in the great whole. 
Bring to the business of life an honest heart and an earnest purpose, 
and you will not have lived in vain. 

What you shall say, and feel, and think, and do, shall live in tradi- 
tion and popular belief, passing from generation to generation through 
ages to come, or have an enduring record in the volumes which time 
shall spare, and the monuments oblivion shall not efface. If you are 
competent to great things, do great things. Ambition never revelled 
in better opportunities’ A grander theater of action man never 
occupied. 

Your country, jealously guarded by ocean sentinels till exiled free- 
dom claimed it for her home; your country, magnificent and vast, 
where eastern towns are fed by western plains, where northern snows 
gently fade into tropical luxuriance, where health is upon every breeze, 
plenty in every landscape—your country, freedom’s favored home, the 
envy and admiration of the world, invites you to manly effort and to 
rich rewards. 


DISCUSSIONS 
Had at the Meeting of the State Board of Agriculture. 


The following brief notes of interesting discussions that arose during 
the meetings of the society, are here appended as presenting the views 
of members of the board and others who participated therein, on points 
of importance to the farmers of Nebraska. Brief and crude as they 
are, and taken down from memory after the lapse of several days, it is 
hoped they may serve to suggest some useful thoughts on the various 
subjects discussed. 

On Wednesday, January 13th, after the transaction of some busi- 
ness, Mr. D. 8. McCann, of Nebraska City, expressed the desire to 
learn the opinions of those present upon the subject of Texan cattle, 
also upon the value of improved or thoroughbred stock. In the latter, 
Mr. McCann particularly observed the influence which the recent State 
fair had exerted in inducing the importation of Durham and Alderney 
stock into his section of the State, and of the Chester White and 
Suffolk breeds of hogs. 

Mr. W. D. Scott, of Richardson county, spoke of the comparative 
worthlessness of the Texan cattle, their huge horns, imperfect form, 
wild disposition and restless habits, rendering them of little value for 
feeding or rearing. Alluding to the Texan fever, Mr. Scott disclaimed 
any personal knowledge of the disease as existing in our midst, but 
Was somewhat under the impression that he had bought native cattle 
that had been in contact with Texan droves cheaper than he could 
have bought them had not’ their owners been fearful of the disease 
breaking out. | 

Mr. J. 8. Bowen, of Washington county, suggested that it might be 
well to inquire whether there was any clear proof of contagion in our 
State from the introduction of Texan cattle, but the subject which he 
most desired to have brought under discussion was the planting of 
timber. He briefly alluded to the effect of numerous groves and 
forests in tempering the winds, sheltering crops and fruits, filling the 
rivulets and streams with water, multiplying birds, so much needed to 
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destroy the insects abounding in a prairie country, and in many ways 
ameliorating climate and soil. His plan was to plant thickly, in rows 
four feet apart and about three feet apart inthe rows. By this method 
he remarked that three important results were obtained. Ist. That 
but one year’s cultivation was required, the dense shade after one year 
subduing the weeds. 2d. That timber so grown would neither be 
wind-shaken or rotten at the heart, defects generally produced by the 
wind on young trees standing apart. 3d. That the needful thinning out 
would supply abundant fuel and poles for various uses. 

Mr. Joel T. Griffin, of Douglas, had had much experience in plant- 
ing timber, both in this State and elsewhere. He had forty acres 
planted on his farm near Ouziaha, and that farm would to-day bring 
him as much more as it would without the timber as would pay him 
twenty dollarsa day for every day spent in planting and cultivating 
them. His plan had been to plant in rows eight feet apart and eight 
feet in the row; cultivating in crops for the first three years, and 
believed that he made a full crop the first year, half a crop the second, 
and enough the third year to pay for cultivation. He had planted 
cottonwood, walnut and maple with success, and preferred to mix them 
in the grove. He had succeeded in transplanting walnuts, but did not 
recommend the practice. Soft maple he considered best sown and 
cultivated for two years in nursery rows before transplanting. He was 
in favor of a law permitting the growth of timber in the State. 


Prof. J. G. Miller, of Cass county, resumed the discussion on Texan 
cattle. It was not necessary that we should wait until we had proof 
within our bounds that they communicated disease to native cattle. 
We knew the fact that they had done so in other States. They were by 
law excluded from the States of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and from 
Colorado, and if they were not by law excluded from this State, they 
would break through the cordon around us and this would be their 
great camping ground, to the destruction perhaps of our native cattle. 

Mr. Naffziger, of Dakotah County, spoke of the prevalence of dis- 
ease in his neighborhood which many thought attributable to several 
droves of Texan cattle brought there. Be that as it may, these 
droves of foreign cattle were a great pest and annoyance to the farmers, 
destroying the mowing grounds, breaking down the fences and crops, 
and from their wild and unmanageable character doing great mischief 
in a neighborhood. 
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Mr. Guy ©. Barnum, of Platte County, spoke of the prevalence of 
a disease among cattle in the vicinity of Columbus, but did not believe 
it originated from Texan cattle. He described the disease, and thought 
that it in some respects resembled that known as “ black-leg,’ being 
characterized by an extravasation of blood beneath the skin in differ- 
ent parts of the body, and not confined to the legs as in the disease 
referred to. Usually cattle in the best condition are most likely to be 
attacked. Believing, however, that disease was communicated by 
Texan cattle, he was in favor of excluding them. 


Mr. D. H.. Wheeler, of Cass County, referred to the conventions 
held and the commissioners appointed on the subject, and the unques- 
tionable evidence adduced as to the fact of such disease arising from 
contact with Texan cattle in feeding in the same pastures, and was in 
favor of excluding them. 


On Friday, the 15th of January, after business was disposed of, the 
discussion relative to Texan cattle was again resumed. 

Mr. J. D. McCann narrated his experience in the use of such cattle 
in freighting trains to the mountains. They were the dearest cattle he 
had ever bought, although at low prices. They were intractible, injur- 
ing the men and wasting time, and when over-heated extremely liable 
to disease. Native cattle were much more manageable and could be 
driven harder without the same risk. 


Mr. Freeman Bissell, of Saunders County, thought that the Society 
were moving in the wrong direction in advocating the introduction of 
such cattle, and argued in favor of promoting improved breeds. He 
had two-year olds that were better than any Texan cattle at four year 
old. 

Mr. Edward Loveland, of Douglas county, spoke of his experience 
in driving and raising Texan stock. He had bred from them to im- 
proved native cattle, and his calves were worth at least ten dollars a 
head, and would compare with any other that he had ever raised. It 
would not do to exclude the capital invested in this stock which con- 
sumed the grass of our prairies otherwise going to waste. There were 
not cattle enough in the State to supply the demand even for one 
year. 

Mr. Bobert Kettle, of Dodge County, spoke of our boundless prairies 
covered with the richest pasturage, and argued that our profit lay in 
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having Southern cattle to eat the grass, and hoped that we should soon 
have railroads to bring them here in a manner that would secure the 
settlements from all danger. 


Colonel John Ritchie, of Sarpy County, was of the opinion that 
these cattle could be introduced safely at certain periods of the year, 
but was willing that our laws should conform to those of Kansas. He 
had formerly been much prejudiced against them, but having handled 
them of late years his opinion had changed. They fed faster and bet- 
ter than our native cattle, and to more profit. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Cass County, was in favor of prohibiting their 
importation during the hot season and until after frost. 

Mr. W. D. Scott was in favor of making the introducers of such 
Stock liable for all damages that may follow in consequence. 

Mr. J. S. Bowen hoped that the Society should not be committed 
to the expression of any opinion on a subject affecting snch diverse 
interests. 

Mr. G. W. Frost called attention to the subject of imported cattle 
of the various breeds and especially referred to the Holstein cattle for 
their size and milking qualities. 


Monpay, January 18, 1869. 

Mr. S. C. Brewster spoke on the subject of deep plowing, which 
had been alluded to. He was not of the opinion that deep plowing 
was in all cases the best, and instanced the decided superiority of 
wheat sown upon corn ground to either fall or spring plowing. He 
also spoke of the decided results he had obtained from the application 
of manure; indeed, the effects were observable for years afterward. 
Although his land had been under good fence for years, he had expe- 
rienced trouble from loose cattle, and believed that a herd law would 
be beneficial even to those who had abundant supplies of timber. 

Rev. Mr. Young, of Lincoln, Lancaster County, spoke earnestly in 
favor of a herd law, exhibiting in forcible language the condition the 
country would be in without such protection. He showed that in all 
cases it would be cheaper to herd cattle, taking into account the waste 
of time in hunting them up and the losses incurred for want ot over- 
sight. Another reason for a herd lap was the necessity for some pro- 
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tection while planting timber and in growing hedges. We cannot 
wait till we have fenced the land to plant our groves, our orchards, our 
hedges. 

Professor Miller had always been a steadfast advocate of the herd 
law in the community and in the Legislature. It was no less a tres- 
pass for a man’s cattle to destroy his crops or his trees than if he were 
himself to do so. Referring to New York as an example, he showed 
the absurdity of endeavoring to fence our prairies when the old settle- 
ments with abundance of timber were removing their fences even by 
the roads. 

Mr. Frost expressed his surprise at the lack of thoroughness among 
our farmers, especially in the matters of deep plowing and the use of 
manure. It was worth in the Hast from four to ten dollars a cord. 
He was anxious to know the opinions of farmers generally on the sub- 
ject of a herd law, and in what form they desired it. 

Judge Mason stated that in the past season he had observed a dif- 
ference of ten bushels to the acre between corn planted in land plowed 
deep and that which had been more shallow, but was not clear as to 
the advantage of deep plowing for wheat. His observation confirmed 
the value of manures even to unexhausted soils, but it was evident 
that repeated croppings without manures must speedily exhaust the 
soil. The Judge then spoke with his usual fervid animation and elo- 
quence of the varied benefits of groves of timber and orchards of 
fruit, and while his intention was to express no opinion on the subject, 
more than intimated that the repeal of our fence laws would restore 
with full effect the common law—the most perfect herd law that could 
be desired. 

Governor Saunders in the course of his remarks alluded to his mes- 
sages in which he had earnestly pressed upon the attention of the Leg- 
islature the necessity for a herd law, and proceeded to urge the meas- 
ure he had proposed ; to make the herd law a means of inducing farm- 
ers to plant timber and hedges by requiring that the complainant should 
first show that he had so many acres of timber or rods of hedge under 
cultivation before he could give in evidence the injuries he had suffered 
by trespass. He also spoke with earnestness of the importance of the 
cultivation of fruit trees, grapes, small fruits and ornamental and shade 
trees in town and country, and hoped that every inducement would be 
held out by the Legislature to this end. 
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Mr. Bowen desired that we should look to the principles involved as 
a guide to the legislation required. Apart from law, no man has a 
right to trample down his neighbor’s crops, and the fact that he is well 
secured by fence can give him no better right. Kvery man is in 
equity and justice responsible for the damage which he does by him- 
self, his employees, or his cattle. Neither did he deem it right, with all 
deference and respect for the Governor, to say to the poor or the shift- 
less farmer, you shall have no redress for injuries unless you first plant 
timber or hedges. He could not see any logical connection between 
the two propositions. 

Mr. Scott lived where there was an abundance of timber, and his 
land was fenced, but after having been to the new capital and traveled 
over these beautiful prairies, he could not resist the conviction that a 
herd law was necessary to the development of the country and should 
cheerfully submit to a herd law for the State. He stated that he re- 
ceived last season more than twice the amount of corn as rent from 
land that was deeply plowed than from another piece which was apa 
ly good but plowed shallow. 

Mr. McKisson spoke of the necessity not only for the payment of 
damages actually sustained and proven, but of prohibiting cattle from 
running at large without a herdsman. It was an endless task in some 
localities to watch and guard from trespassing animals; while driving 
off on one side they may be coming in on the other; while attempting to 
impound those that had done mischief, others might be entering the field; 
and no one could watch night and day. His allusion to the old grey mare 
and her colts, was instructive and amusing. 


MINUTES. 


OmauA, NEBRASKA, January 30th, 1868. 
According to a previous notice, the Nebraska State Board of Agri- 
culture met at the office of John Patrick. 


Present—B.H. B. Kennedy (proxy for Amos Gates), L. A. Walker, 
H. A. Allen, Samuel Maxwell (by proxy), John Patrick and C. H. 
Walker. 


Hon. EH. A. Allen called the meeting to order by calling Col. John 
Patrick to the chair and ©. H. Walker was chosen Searetary. 


On motion, the Board proceeded to the nomination of permanent 
officers, which resulted in the election of 

JouNn Patrick, President. 

SAMUEL MAXWELL, HE. A. ALLEN, Vice Presidents. 

C. H. WatkeEr, Secretary. 

L. A. WALKER, Treasurer. 

By lot, the following named members of the Board were drawn for 
one year : 


John Patrick, B. Bates, Anderson Miller, 8. W. Kennedy, W. D. 
Scott, Wm. Imlay, A. L. Childs, John Ritchie, 8. M. Kirkpatrick, 
John Cadman, Amos Gates, George A. Hall, J. Sterling Morton, H. 
W. Reynolds and J. B. Stout. 


And the following for two years: 

George Crow, Henry Sprick, J. G. Miller, Samuel Maxwell, Elam 
Clark, Isaac Albertson, A. S. Holliday, C. H. Walker, L. A. Walker, 
H. A. Allen, John B. Burnet, O. P. Mason, G. P. Thomas and J. W. 
Hollingshead. 


On motion, B. EH. B. Kennedy and C. H. Walker were chosen a 
committee to draft resolutions to be presented at the next meeting 
of the Board. 

On motion, Society adjourned to meet on the 12th day of March. 

C. H. WALKER, Secretary. 
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Omawa, Neb., March 12th, 1868. 
A quorum not being present, the Board adjourned without date. 
C. H. WALKER, Secretary. 


Omana, Neb., June 20th, 1868. 

At a called meeting of the Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, in 
the absence of the President the meeting was called to order by H. A. 
Allen, Vice President. 

On motion of L. A. Walker, an executive committee was appointed, 
consisting of R. W. Furnas, J. W. Hollingshead, Elam Clark, Sam- 
uel Maxwell, O. P. Mason and B. EH. B. Kennedy, together with 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer, to act for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Amos Gates (by B. H. B. Kennedy his proxy), O 
P. Mason, L. A. Walker and R.,W. Furnas were chosen a com- 
mittee to prepare by-laws for the government of the Society, to report 
at the next meeting. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That said Society hold an Annual Fair the fhe year 
at such place as the Society shall hereafter determine. 

On motion, it was — 

Resolved, That when this meeting adjourn it shall be to meet at 
Nebraska City on the 27th day of July, 1868, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Also, That the Secretary is requested to notify the several County 
docistion of the time, place and objects of said meeting, and to cause 
these proceedings to be published in the newspapers of the State. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. HK. A. ALLEN, Pres. 

C. H. WALKER, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA City, July 27th, 1868. 

The Board met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present—L. A. Walker, Amos Gates and H. A. Allen (by proxy), 
O. P. Mason, J. Sterling Morton, R. W. Furnas and C. H. Walker. 

In the absence of the President, R. W. Furnrs was called to the 
chair. 

Mr. Furnas moved that the Fair be held at Brownville, and in be- 
half of the Nemaha County Agricultural Society tendered the use of 
their grounds for that purpose. 
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Judge Mason moved that the Fair be held at Nebraska City, and in 
behalf of the citizens of Otoe County, pledged the fitting up of the 
grounds without cost to the Board. 

The latter motion was agreed,to. 

Mr. Furnas, from the committee to prepare by-laws and regulations 
for the government of the Fair and a premium list, made a report, which 
was adopted. 

On motion, 

Ordered, That the Fair be held on the 7th, 8th and 9th of Octo- 
ber. 


On motion, the Board adjourned. 


C. H. WAKER, Secretary. 


Lincoun, Nebraska, January 13th, 1869. 

The State Board of Agriculture met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present— R. W. Furnas, L. A. Walker, D. J. McCann, D. H. 
Wheeler, George B. Graff, F. A. Tisdell, J. G@. Miller, George 
Crow. 

The President called for the reading of the Secretary’s report. 

The Treasurer’s report was then submitted. 

Mr. Wheeler moved that a committee of three be appointed on fi- 
nance, which was agreed to, and Messrs. Wheeler, Tisdell and Me- 
Cann were appointed said committee. 

The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were then referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCann moved that the Third Annual Fair be held at Nebras- 
ka City, which was agreed to. 

Mr. L. A. Walker moved that the Fair for this year be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, September 28th to Octo- 
ber 1st, which was agreed to. 

A communication from General Bowen, giving a report of agricul- 
ture in Washington County, was read. 

Professor Miller submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Legislature be requested to increase the annual 
appropriation to the State Board of Agriculture to $1,000. 
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On motion of L. A. Walker, the further consideration of the reso- 
lution was postponed till the next meeting. 

General Bowen offered the following : 

fesolved, That the Secretary of the Board be authorized to request 
the several papers of the State to give notice that he will receive ap- 
plications for seeds and plants in small quantities from all parts of the 
State, and will endeavor to supply all such applications at the least 
possible cost to the applicants, they paying postage, cost and charges 
to be enclosed with the application. 

Which was agreed to. 


FRIDAY, January 15th. 

The resolution of Professor Miller, relative to the increase of the 
annual appropriation by the State, was taken up and agreed to. 

Mr. L. A. Walker offered the following : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the present Legislature the pro- 
priety of so amending the first section of the first chapte: of the Revi- 
sed Statutes of Nebraska, as to authorize the commissioners of the 
several counties in the State to pay to the Agricultural Society of their 
county, each and every year in which a Fair may be held, a sum equal 
to fifteen cents for each voter in the county, as a fund to aid in the 
payment of premiums duly awarded, and for no other purpose what- 
ever. ; ’ 

Which was agreed to. 

The Committee on Finance made the following report: 

The receipts of the Society for the year 1868 were: 








Received at the gate...... an sinh sip seo vine 49 ees wiviegine nine 200 s06 4s gus vans 2a) en $496 00 
Tickets sold by Rut & Whitinger........0c0..ss.n lk be cee cee sedclecccsdebveeenien 12 00 
Tickets sold by Messrs. Harding.........escssescoscsrcoccseccrcsonce so sugugnenies 4 00 
Due from the State Treasury. .s. 20% sobs <0 sielns ae os% eae be blelcleleele okt tts aaennn 300 00 
Total ovcl: Wen eRe Re eetks Ss Get: ‘dase sak Gus imalpis,o 8 wuige as «eh i $812 00 
The amount that has been awarded in premiums is................0. ceceeeseeces $246 50 
The expenses incident to the fair as per account including $150, amount paid 
Major Brooks for Qddregs es. cots tobe inss segs suaus ces cesccss ad eacle enna 412 75 
Due on delivery of 200 diplomas, first 100 for $50, second 100 for $30.............. 80 00 
Total i t's » ¢aucaboaiels ce eitee toe Sem ane nates hig ibyahie' SMS vein octets cae ee $739 25 
Which leaves a balance in the hands of the Society of ............cccecceceeeecs $82 75 


Respectfully, 
C. H. WALKER, Secretary. 
The subject of Texas and Cherokee cattle vs. Improved breeds of 
cattle, was again taken up and discussed. 
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Monpay, January 18th. 

The reports from the various county agricultural societies were pre- 
sented, and on motion of Judge Mason, 

Ordered, That the reports from the various county agricultural 
societies, together with the report of the State Board of Agriculture, 
be presented to the Legislature and that the Legislature be requested 
to print the same. 

The subjects of thorough tillage, manuring and timber growing and 
fencing, were severally taken up and discussed. 

Judge Mason moved that the President appoint a committee to draft 
a suitable herd law to present to the Legislature, and that Governor 
Saunders be the chairman of the said committee, which was agreed to, 
and Governor Saunders, Judge Mason and Rev. Mr. Young were ap- 
pointed said cammittee. 

On motion, adjourned till Wednesday, January th20. 


REPORT 


Of the Nemaha County Agricultural and Mechanical Association 
to the Nebraska State Board of Agriculture. 





In compliance with law, i respectfully submit the following Annual 
teport of the Nemaha County Agricultural Society. 


The Society was organized in the fall of 1858. It held its First 
Annual Fair at Brownville in October 1859. There was no Annual 
Fair held from that time until in Sept. 1867, at which time the Second 
Annual Fair was held at Brownville. The Society was kept in exist- 
ence between these dates, and in addition several Farmers’ Clubs were 
organized in the county and are still in existence, and all in flourish- 
ing conditions. 


The Third Annual Fair was held at Brownville, Sept. 1868. It was 
an entire success as will be seen by the financial table forming a 
portion of this Report. The Society now owns 20 acres of ground 
within one mile of Brownville, and have it paid for. As to improve- 
ments, there is a good substantial and permanent Hall twenty-five by 
one hundred feet, tables erected on the grounds and a good half 
mile driving track is prepared for the exhibition of Stock. Up to this 
time temporary Stables have been erected for Stock. The Society will 
fence the grounds, put up one hundred permanent Stables for Stock, 
put the unoccupied portion of the lands in grass, and otherwise improve 
the grounds the coming season. 


There is a general good feeling among the Farmers in Nemaha 
County, and a determination to not only keep up, but to perfect the 
organization in all respects. The Society has forty Life-Members, which 
is a feature of permanence essential to success and prosperity. 


I may add that the Status of Agriculture in Nemaha County is in 
no wise below that of any other County in the State. The progress 
and development made the past thirteen years—from date of first set- 
tlement—is quite satisfactory to most sanguine friends, as will be seen 
by following statistics. 
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By reference to Books of shipping Merchants in this County, and to 
official returns to County Clerk, I am able to present the following 
figures : 

There was shipped the past year, from Brownville, Peru, Nemaha 
City, Aspinwall, and St. Deroin, of crops raised in this county 


Pea ged Sak inte le od gobo ea Ste 225,000 Bushels 
Vos aS RII Ty ck nian IRE Se TAP ran Zao eoy 
CU ee ‘iio, pcp aca ATL Rae 
a ee wee 4.500 


This amount of produce was sent away. Advices and observation 
warrant the conclusion that as much more, in addition, of the surplus 
products of the County, was consumed, by the emigration, coming into | 
and passing through the graineries of our Farmers are yet well filled, 
and a still further surplus to be disposed of. 

In some respects the past season was not propitious. The Grasshop- 
pers, both in early spring and late summer were quite destructive in 
many portions of the county. The exceedingly hot weather during a 
portion of the growing season, was injurious to an extent. Yet, upon 
the whole, Farmers have really no reason to complain of their success 
the past year. The wheat crop I am safe in saying averaged 19 bushels 
to the acre, and corn 40 bushels. The Potato crop was not near so 
good as usual: the yield was light and the tubers small. The quality of 
wheat was good. The same may be said of corn that fully matured. 
Some late crops however, were caught by the early frosts, and injured. 
Valuable lessons may be obtained from their results, in favor of early 
and deep planting. 

The lands in Nemaha County are all taken up except one single tract 
of forty acres. The number of acres listed, I find to be 254,248, and the 
assessed value thereof, $1,200,770. 


DEA TLOTSCS A Gna nex 3,096 Value Los eta Lat LET $167,912 
Deemer Cattle sos 4.856 wlan x, 8 gl sae 96,758 
Pe oevVMules .i2.0.4--.-2 174 Be eae dais tg 2 ai, 15,715 
No. of Hogs'___--------- 5 ASV ebay a 21,000 
Peene: sheep ..._.52- 220 4,503 ee eo cate — 13,509 
Pee AOKS coe ers 8 Reena Weng Wee cn —- 4,000 


I regret to report as a statistical item, that there are in Nemaha 
County 1,424 dogs; the only disposition of which I make, is to attach 
no value. The depredations of dogs among sheep have been serious in 
many instances; yet not to such an extent as might be expected with 
that number. 
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There is a good and growing dispositian among our farmers to plant 
both fruit and forest trees, grape-vines and hedge fences. Thus far, 
careful experiments have gratified most sanguine operators. ‘There is 
no longer a doubt as to the adaptability of the osage orange for live 
fences. There are hundreds of miles of it planted and doing well in this 
section of the State. Many miles in this county have been “turned out” 
for several years, and meet all expectations. Horny locust, where it 
has been tried, does well. It is of slow growth, however, and not much 
used. Harmers are seeing the importance of timber growing on our 
prairies, and most of them are giving more or less attention to this fea- 
ture of improving. Cottonwood, soft maple and black walnut are the 
prevailing varieties planted. The locust was first planted by those who 
made the first experiments. It has proven an entire failure. The borer 
destroys it entirely. 

In regard to fruit growing, I have simply to say, that so far as my per- 
sonal knowledge and observation extends, careful selection of varieties, 
care in planting and after culture, have abundantly rewarded the labors 
of the faithful! I cannot, of course, here give the details upon which 
my ideas are based; but twelve years experience and cxperiments in 
this county, warrant me in publicly risking a prediction that ten years 
from this it will be seen that Southern Nebaaska, particularly, has no 
superior as a fruit growing country. 

I conclude this report with a statement of the financial doings of our 
Society for the year 1868: 


Financial Statement of Nemaha County Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association, 1868. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance, on, hand sys de -5.s i .00is sea olossoiapell wk's edits 6 cca « Sievee 4100 eel Re $61 00 

Forty ' Life® Memberships. 0. 0... nds’ ce chtetet ea tecue ease Clot. yale da ea oennen a 400 00 

Donation ‘from (County sos. s.0:04's0's.<iv's i» 4's aire alten ix Puan eect aie 200 00 

Annual ‘memberships 4 esses.) aco celece's codes FATE WSU ine occ n eT ae eats 300 00 

Gate feesiduring Mairi Wuiiuuesasnkueecuee anaes AAs cas. | be buealee:S olblcte ATCC een 133 40 

Mor xvent'-Of: Booth ay vio.doicew nou dis Meh taee ah > as RPE GR tis A kin in-ainanb eds ie a i 60 00 

Cash subscribed as volunteer labor on Fair Grounds...........seceeeeeeeeneeeee 80 00 

Amount from County due’on’population..../.0 ais, foie et Ae eae ee 123 00 

Bale Of Old Dumber’, . « «sca cincivne.e se allele cis vue while Gorse cite sii.s x. «soo arc eee 43 75 
Total re} Ce eeoeeeeros $1,401 15 

: ' EXPENDITURES. 

Cash paid for twenty adres Of ground: oc i550.1054 0s ben vowene cae hee eee $400 00 
i MET OF SM re GOTG LIVE MLC RUSE Ae oo oo Src elon tis ie ns coe weetee ee oes SS a siaanoceioe 2 00 
ee roy var: AMLTO GH aOereens wae eh/canlee chee mle ck be poche c/ne oe cle owe aes ain 262 41 
i if! (erecting ial cine. Sent. owe ween cialele dis stale cli late c cee Aletta SUE E areenean ies 170 75 
x ‘ DYUMCID Gees vege sie: ahs aie lensnre edaleoe ean celegliaia| ceeusie ass RRS I Tete nee ee 47 50 

* labor on track, sheds, police and other incidentals............ 206 95 
Total vice ee CCCP rc crecresovers Peer em ome rer ee reer reer eres reer reereseeeeeereses cove - $1,089 61 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROBERT W. FURNAS, 
President N. Co. Ag. Society. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS 


Awarded by the Nemaha County Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association, at its Third Annual Fair. 





CLASS 3. 
CATTLES. 


Best Bull, 2 years old and under 3, A. T. D. Hughes. 
Second Best, J. W. Coleman. 

Best 1 year old and under 2, John 8S. Hughes. 
Best Bull Calf, John Blacklaw. 

Second best, George Empson. 

Best Fat Cow, D. H. McLaughlin. 
Sweepstakes. 

Best Bull of any age, A. T. D. Hughes. 
Second Best, John 8. Hughes. 

Best Bull and 3 of his calves, J. Blacklaw. 
Best Cow of any age, D. H. McLaughlin. 
Second Best, A. T. D. Hughes. 

Best Working Oxen, G. EKmpson. 

Best Cow for breeding, A. T. D. Hughes. 


Second best, George Empson. 

Best Cow for milk, J. L. Carson. 
Second best, D. H. McLaughlin. 

Best heifer calf, A. T. D. Hughes. 

Best heifers, 1 year old, J. W. Coleman. 
Best heifer, 2 years old, J. Blacklaw. 
Best heifer, two years old, W. I’. Paris. 


CLASS 4. 
HORSES, MULES AND JACKS. 
Best Stallion, 4 years and over, Wallace Bush. 
Second best, W. H. Hawley. 
Best Stallion, 3 years old, C. C. Hale. 
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Second best, Jno. Welch. 

Best Stallion, 2 years old, J. R. Larkin. 
Second best, J. H. Drain. 

Best pair mares as roadsters, ben Rogers. 
Best pair geldings, J. J. Dustin. 

Best mare for harness, Wm. Daily. 

Best gelding for harness, M. Httlinger. 
Best horses of any sex for saddle, Jno. Shuck. 
Second best, W. N. Richardson. 

Best family horse, Dr. Mathews. 

Best pair family horses, T. J. Robbins. 
Best Gelding roadster, J. L. Carson. 
Best single trotter, J. C. Dustin. 
Second best, J. R. Larkin. 

Best pair trotters, J. T. Dustin. 

Second best, A. Tynan. 

Best single pacer, Eli Wilcox. 

Best brood mare and colt, J. Zaring. 
Second best, J. Zaring. 

Best 2 year old colt, 8. Brimble. 

Best span two year old colts, J. Miller. 
Best sucking colt, J. Zaring. 


Sweepstakes. 


Best Stallion of any age, W. Bush. 
Second best, J. C. Hale. 

Best mare of any age, Wm. Bagley. 
Best gelding of any age, G. T. Dustin. 
* Best 3 colts under 1 year, (with sire), J. Argabright. 


Jacks and Mules. 


Best Jack, J. P. Crother. 

Second best, A. J. Richardson. 

Best Jennett, W.N. Richardson. 

Best pair mules over 2 years, A. J. Richardson. 
Second best, A. J. Richardson. 

Best mule colt, Thos. Edwards. 
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CLASS 5. 

SHEEP AND GOATS. 
Best buck 2 years old and over, P. Crippin. 
Second best, C. W. Butler. 
First best 3 ewes 2 years old, P. Crippin. 
Second best, Chas. W. Butler. 
First best under 2 years, P. Crippin. 
First best ewe lamb, P. Crippin. 
Second best, Chas. W. Butler. 
First best pair Cashmere Goats, R. W. Furnas. 
First best specimen Cashmere wool, R. W. Furnas. 
First best fabric from cashmere wool, R. W. Farnas. 
First best specimen combing wool, R. W. Scott, of Frankfort, iy. 


———— 


CLASS 6. 
SWINE. 


First best boar, J. Q. A. Smith. 
Second best, W. H. Hawley. 

First best sow, W. H. Hawley. 

Second best, Isaac Black. 

First best litter of 5 pigs, W. H. Hawley. 
Second best, Isaac Black. 

First best fat hog, W. H. Hawley. 


CLASS 7. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS. 


First best half bushel white spring wheat, John Argabright. 
Second best John Argabright, 

First best half bushel red wheat, John Blacklaw. 

Second best, F. R. Sikes. 

First best white corn in ear, T. B. Edwards. 

Second best, W. I’. Blair. 

First best half bushel yellow corn in ear, Geo. J. Bryant. 
Second best, John W. Simmon. 

First best early corn, Isaac Black. 
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First best 12 ears sweet corn, John Argabright. 
First best bushel wheat (special premium), John Blacklaw. 





CLASS 9. 

FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 
Best sack fall wheat flour. Thompson Brothers & Loveless. 
Best 5 Ib butter (special) Mrs. Russell. 
Second best, Mrs. Starry. 
Best 5 fb honey, Mrs. Loveless. 
Second best, R. W. Furnas. 
Best loaf bread (special), Mrs. Shellenberger. 
Second best, same. 
Best bushel potatoes (special), R. A. Hawley. 
Best sweet Potatoes, A. Stafford. 
Second best, same. 
Best tomatoes, same. 
Second best, R. Teare. 
Best squashes, J. Q. A. Smith. 
Second best, Julius Gilbert. 
Best winter squash, Isaac Black. 
Second best, same. 
Best pumpkins, same. 
Second best, H. P. Manning. 
Best beets, Geo. J. Bryant. 
Second best, Isaac Black. 
Best water melons, Julius Gilbert. 
Best dried corn, Mrs. Jane Black. 
Best sack spring wheat flour (special), Dan Fraker. 
Second best, Sam Bennett. 
Best cabbage, J. M. Zook. 
Best maple sugar, Mrs. Grieves. 
Best 10 ib butter (special), Mrs. Russell. 





CLASS 10. 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 
First best and greatest variety of apples, Mrs. Loveless. 
Second best, W. G. Glasgow. 
First best and largest display of peaches, Mrs. Jane Loveless. 
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Second best, G. W. Bratton. 

First best 12 bunches of grapes, R. W. Furnas. 

Second best, J. M. Zook. 

First best wine from wild grapes, Geo. R. Davis. 

Second best, R. W. Furnas. . 

First best strawberry and raspberry wine, R. W. Furnas. 

Ist best wines—Concord, Diana and Oporto, R. W. Furnas. 

Ist best canned peaches, Mrs. J. Q. A Smith. 

2d best, Mrs. John Shuck. 

Ist best pears, R. W. Furnas. 

1st best gooseberries, same. 

Ist best display of grapes—Delaware, Diana, Catawba, Oporto and 
Herbermont—same. 

1st best Current Jelly, Mrs. D. H. McLaughlin. 

1st best display of Dahlias, (name unknown). 

1st best display of Phloxes, Mrs. R. W. Furnas. 

1st best display of cut flowers, Mrs. Robert Teare. 

1st best basket of flowers, Miss Louis Hill. 

1st best pair of vase boquets, Miss Morey. 

1st best pair of hand boquets, Miss D. Johnson. 

1st best picture of pressed flowers, Mrs. DeForest Porter. 

Ist best variety of Roses, Mrs. R. T. Rainey. 

1st best display of Asters, Mrs. A. G. Gates. 

1st best display of Geraniums, Mrs. G. W. Bratton. 

1st best Seedling Peaches, EH. M. McComas. 

2d best Seedling Peaches, Robert Gillmore. 

Ist best Peach marmalade, Mrs. J. Q. A. Smith. 


———_—- 


CLASS 2. 

IMPLEMENTS. 
Best display of Implements, F. A. Tisdell & Co. 
Best Corn Plow, same. 
2d best, Simon Miler. 
Best Sash, Door and Blinds, Kilburn, Jenkins & Co. 
2d best, F. A. Tisdell & Co. 
Best Shingles, Kilburn, Jenkins & Co. 
2d best, S. W. Kennedy. 
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Best German Steel Plow, Theodore Hill & Co. 
2d best, Shellenberger Bros. 

Best Corn Sheller, J. C. Deuser. 

2d best, same. 

Best Churn, same. 

2d best, same. 

Best Farm Bell, same. 

Best Mower, Shellenberger Bros. 

Best Seed Drill, F. A. Tisdell & Co. 
Best Force Pump, J. C. Deuser. 

Best Bridge Model, C. W. Wheeler. 
Best Refrigerator, J. Fretz. 

Best Grain and Seed Tester, Eli Wilcox. 
Best Plowman (special), Julius Gilbert. 
Second best (special), Simon Miller. 
Best Plow Team, Simon Miller. 

Second best, G. Shellborn. 

Best Fanning Mill, R. A. Hawley. 
Second best, I’. A. Tisdell & Co. 

Best display of Fire Arms, W. T. Den. 
Best half dozen Brooms, McGee & Co. 
Best display of Stoneware, same. 

Best Horse Pitchfork, F. A. Tisdell and Co. 





CLASS 12. 


VEHICLES, STOVES, TIN, COPPER AND CABINET WARES, TANNERS, 
SADDLERS AND SHOEMAKERS’ WORK. 


1st best Spring Wagon made in the County, J. H. Beson. 
1st best Farm Wagon made in the County, W. F. Paris. 
[st best Single Buggy Harness, R. W. Furnas. 

1st best Cook Stove, Shellenberger Bros. 

Second best, W. T. Den. 

Ist best Parlor Stove, Shellenberger Bros. 

Second best, W. T. Den. 

1st best display of Stoves and Wares, W. T. Den. 
Second best, Shellenberger Bros, 

First best Wardrobe, McFall and Co. 
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First best Dressing Bureau, McFall and Co. 
First best Sample Moulding, same. 
First best model Ship (in case), same. 
First best lady's Riding Bridle, J. H. Bauer. 
First best display of Cabinet Ware, McFall and Co. 
First best Cane Bottom Chair, G. Turner. 
First best Horse Shoes, J. H. Beson. 
First best open Buggy, Dr. H. L. Matthews. 
First best display of Boots and Shoes, W. 'T. Den. 
Second best, R. Teare and Co. 





CLASS 13. 
FINE ARTS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

First best Picture Frames, made of cones or shells or other materials 
Mrs M. EK. Bargis. J 

First best decorated Vase or Basket, Mrs. J. Grieves. 

First best display of Photographs, A. Stafford. 

Second best, C. H. Walker. 

First best Iramily Sewing Machines, Mrs. M. EH. Bargis. 

First best Woolen Blankets, C. W. Butler. 

First beat Woolen Carpet (special), Mrs. A. Conner. 

Second best, Mrs. R. A. Hawley. 

First best Woolen Stockings, knit by old lady (special), Elizabeth 
Apfel. 

Second best, Mrs. Abigail Baker. 

Fist best Woolen Stockings, knit by girl under twelve years of age, 
Miss Aldrich. 

First best Patchwork Quilt, Mrs. M. J. Lett. 

Second best. Mrs. W. H. McCreery. 

First best worked Infant’s Dress, Miss Mary Hamilton. 

Second best, Mrs. J. Q. A. Smith. 

First best Coverlet, Mrs. Louis Brown. 

Second best, same. 

First best Crotchet Work, Mrs. M. E. Bargis. 

First best Ornamental Work with thread floss, Mrs. J. M. Graham. 

First best Pin Cushion, Mrs. E. Worthing. 

Second best, Mrs. Mary J. Grieves. 
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First best display of Hair Work, Miss Berkley. 

Second best, Mrs. F. R. Sikes. 

Largest display of Needle Work, Mrs. G. W. Bratton. 

First best display of Home made Carpet (special premium), Ann 
Conner. 

First best Dress Bonnet, Miss Mary Simpson. 

Second best, Mrs. Schenck. 

Best display of Millinery Goods, same. 

First best Cotton Hose, Mrs. D. H. McLaughlin. 

First best domestic Cassimere and Flannels, J. P. Martin. 

First best fancy Horse Cover, E. Wilcox. 

First best Woolen Yarn, Mrs. J. P. Martin. 

Second best, Mrs. Grieves. 

First best Boy’s Clothing, D. May. 

First best Ivory Type, A. Stafford. 

First best Daguerreotype material and frames, same. 

First best Photographe Group, C. H. Walker. 

First best fancy Work Basket, Miss Hattie Hamilton. 

First best Patchwork Quilt, by girl ten years of age, Miss Orinda 
Johnson. | 

First best faney Door Mat, Mrs. F. A. Tisdell. 

Col. 8S. M. Rich, Col. R. W. Furnas and McFall and Co. exhibited 
some very fine Chromo Paintings, which were. evidences of artistic 
taste on the part of the possessors, 





CLASS 14. 
Best management of horse under saddle by lady, (special), Miss 
Ella Strong. 
Second best, Miss Mary A. Starry. 





CLASS 15. 


Best management of two horses in harness by lady, Mrs. Sallie 
Stevens. 


Second best, Mrs. R. A. Hawley. 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


Of the Otoe County Fair Company. 


To all whom tt may concern : 

The undersigned, joint owners of the following described tract of 
land, to-wit: The southwest one-fourth of the southwest quarter, and 
ten acres off the south side of the northwest one-fourth of the south- 
west quarter of section twenty-nine (29), in township No. eight (8), 
north range No. fourteen (14), east of the sixth principal meridean, 
desiring to form a corporation under the provisions of the act of the 
General Assembly of the Territory of Nebraska, and now State of 
Nebraska, entitled an act of incorporation, approved February 12th, 
1866, for the purpose of improving said tract of land as an Agricul- 
tural Fair Ground for Otoe county, do hereby, and by these presents, 
incorporate ourselves and our successors and assignees under the pro 
visions of said act aforesaid, and certify the corporate name of said 
company to be “The Otoe Fair Ground Company,” the same to be 
perpetual. 

The quantity of land to be held and owned by said company for the 
purposes aforesaid may be added to by purchase, gift or grant, and 
improved for the purposes aforesaid as shall be ordered by said com- 
pany. 

There shall be no debts or liabilities contracted or incurred by said 
company. Its entire fiscal operations shall be conducted on the cash 
in hand principle. 

Each share shall be entitled to one vote in the election of officers 
and Directors and in the entire management and control of said ground, 
and the owner of such share shall be entitled to a proportionate inter- 
est in the fees simple of said grounds and improvements. 

Said grounds shall be under the direction, control and management 
for use and improvement of a Board of three Directors to be elected by 
the share-holders annually, and after the first election, on the last day 
of the Otoe County Agricultural Fair. The said Fair to be held upon 
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said ground annually, and forever free of charge or cost, Provided said 
Otoe County Agricultural Society shall make each share-holder a mem 
ber of its society, also free of charge. 

This incorporation is hereby invested with and assumes all the obli- 
gations of a body corporate and politic, for the purposes aforesaid, to 
have and to hold real estate and personal and mixed property for the 
purposes aforesaid. Provided, always, the operations of said Company 
shall in no case extend beyond improving, developing, beautifying and 
adorning a Fair Ground for Otoe County. The said Company to have 
the right to receive rent from persons and bodies corporate for the use 
of said ground for any other purpose than that of holding an annual 
or semi-annual Agricultural Fair for Otoe County. The entire proceeds 
and profits derived from the rent or use of said grounds shall be sacred- 
ly devoted to the improvement of said ground, and there shall neve? 
be a levy upon said stock or its holders of any tax or assessment for 
the use of this corporation. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals this 
day of , in the year 1868. 








STATEMENT 


Of the Financial Condition of the Richardson County Agricultural 
Society. 


Sel 


SALEM, NeBrAskA, December 21, 1868. 
R. W. Furnas, : 
President State Board Agricultural Society. 
DEAR Sir :—I herewith submit a report of the Richardson County 
Agricultural Society, for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1868: 


Number ot embers belonging to SOCLCtY. <. ccc. ccee cc cceseccesccs se cuicceececce 124 
Amount of money received from different sources..........cccecccceccccucccccaees $414 03 
eT ES Ee ite eye fee via et Oe tintin waded bla teaie-em altipiacek oven a: 801 34 
eTAE OL, FILCTUININS RW REO Cie dian d, egheviguin «am be hsm ge Sash se Ca Viclce sh ovdve dd 0s dilbele 222 60 
We have six acres of land leased for a term of years at $3 per acre...........0... 

Erected a grove, substantial fence on two sides, last year, at a cost of............ 500 00 
Pa SMT eI OLL OCS CLG sinters clorskus tou oh ceessiaila a Se Gk ke Ces eve iataelwattie oabente vik 90 00 
Erected a Floral Hall this WOAr LORY: 40 LCOS dad ace matic cul otatiaets «cat dechdidans 218 89 


Yours, respectfully, 
RALPH ANDERSON, President. 





REPORT FROM BURT COUNTY. 


TEKAMAH, NEBRASKA, January 25, 1869. 
R. W. Furnas, Esa. 
Dear Sir :—In obedience to request, | herewith send you, as near 
as [ can ascertain, the agricultural statistics of Burt couuty. 


PHMeSIMLIND OI) OL) BLTES: UNAS PLOW ADOUL. ceeciecs sce scae cede dslleov ccd ace cdvecenne cians 8,000 
PUTER T ICT OS. Oe Will CA balstay iciiahe.g cle Coe ae e olale, cto doin os ccele d pate ele Sig) BS, 0,0 ath ASE AER pun } 

MIIGIN DOL ORT OL CORR sets eta Ar Saye ety Cae csi te ele isichlue le nae cee eelcineca nee clgetes ¢ 2,000 
IMME ACECS Of ORTSs sue cc aren Ac kk Paces Qelellay we csoenee Ba? os eicllatVoce kta s ots 1, 

AVenaire yield Old leah) DOWacre, £2 DUSH CIS: fenee scctac cactie cele clos ocrsdeieele veasidine ele 60,000 
Vere eryiold Of COrN Per Acre 40) DUSHEIS so. co's ccd do checials vlc oe vie gieerde gc aihie ccslelsesslaraie's 80,000 
PAWERATe VLCC OLPOALS DEL ACLETGU: DUSIVEIS cols sie e's cle sfs0 rele sess visc.es se¥ies sersjaeisies seine 30,000 
PPMRUEOORA OO UL See elena tcc cae nae ties Chiao Minesa-cisid oe atale oe lveeonlete © qrerune'dicte aralgre ete ute 8,600 


This is a ‘grasshopper season.”’ Our usual average is from 20 to 25 bushels of 
wheat per acre; corn 60 to 70; oats 50 to 60. 
The valuation of taxable lands is about $1,500,000. 


RUE DerOl HOSES: AOU Leese teenie ciel ws Lael Cd ee wiaie ecviels pa Vad lode aa aids ap ovela'e vein gd. 1,000 
ane MO GIT GATE Ob asec ctr cts decals ates tetas clcisia. rss cis oe etalarnitengucd einige s wena ae 50 
Number of cattle about ...........0..0 Nab + caBite y's ach « Sieben sind as colaeed ts et 3,000 
Number of sheep about..........cescscevecsccrsesssnsccseesasens seccecevascesseeses an 
PITT AOT SWING GOO UME ee cae clesiccthameho Maitdaero d's Ga cbacs be alald eglad nd males eed os 1s 


The valuation of which in the aggregate. including farming implements, about $200, 000 


All of which is respectfully submitted to the State Board of Agri- 
culture. 


WM. G. OLINGER, County Clerk. 


THE STATE OF NEBRASKA. 


BY AUG. F. HARVEY. 


‘The State of Nebraska, comprised within the boundaries set forth in 
the “Kansas and Nebraska Act,’ approved by President Pierce, May 
23, 1854, all of that portion of the “Northwest territory” lying North 
of the 40th degree N. latitude, and between the Missouri and Big Sioux 
Rivers, and the middle crest ofthe Rocky Mountains. Since the pass. 
age of that act, the formation of the Territories of Colorado, Montana, 
Dakota, has seduced the boundaries of Nebraska to the following: 
Beginning at the intersection of the 40th degree N. latitude with the 
Missouri River, run west along that parallel to the 102d deg. long. W. 
from Washington, thence North to the 41 deg. N. latitude, thence West 
to the 104 deg. W. long., thence North one deg., thence Hast to the 
Keha Payah River; ate down that stream to the Missouri River, 
and down the eal of the Missouri River to the place of beeiaeiinae 
The total area is estimated at 77,232 square miles, or 49,428,480 acres, 
which may be divided as follows: 


ACRES. 
First-class. cultivable sos ss & W,.. ki sicttd atiae © ou choot ete oie othe cies been eine ree 16,428,480 
Second-class cultivable. od splavshdie’d wl cdie alse eibhe stBteIG's te ate leieea tole Sates eater a oe ae 10,000,000 
Bair'grazing Lands®s onc. 6s Ge aser nis wa riele blole cl wlals aleneaerete Lk aie cine ieee ate tain kre Ena 16,000,000 
Sandy, alkaline, and “bad lands’? is. eso25+a0c¢. chee tha cae tbonoe. «sae eee 7.000,000 


The surface of the territory is divided into Bottom and Table Lands 
and Desert. The first lies between the margins of the streams and the 
Bluffs or ranges of the hills, skirting at variable distances all the con- 
siderable water-courses. ‘They are frequently 10 to 12 miles wide, and 
seldom rise into bluffs at less than a mile upon any stream of more 
than thirty or forty miles in length. At long intervals some of the 
bottoms are flooded by freshets, but the occurrence is so rare that its 
possibility does not interfere with their settlement or cultivation. They 
are flat as a rule—the transverse section seldom exhibiting much 
change in elevation until at the very foot. of the bluff, the ascent be- 
gins abruptly. Longitudinally the difference in elevation is regular— 


“Two-thirds of these will, with the introduction ofrailroads,and a perfected system of 
orest tree growing, become available for general agriculture. 
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the surface maintaining a uniform height above the water line. Along 
the Platte River the country rises about 6 feet to the mile, determined 
by a line of levels run from the mouth of the stream, and from Nebras- 
ka City, to Ft. Kearney, in November 1864. Low water at Nebraska 
City is 1140 feet above the sea level of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and Fort Kearney, 169 miles due west of Nebraska City, is 1008 feet 
higher, total elevation at the flag staff at the Fort, 2148 feet. This 
varies but a few feet from the barometrical elevation determined by 
Fremont. 7 

The beds of the streams except the Platte run deep. That of the 
Little Nemaha, for instance, will average twenty feet to the ordinary 
surface of the water, below the surface of the bottom. The soil is a rich 
black vegetable mould from two to ten feet in depth. It is slightly im- 
pregnated with lime, contains just enough of sand to keep it friable, and 
entirely free from stones or gravel. It has the singular property of re- 
sisting both unusual wet and continued drouth. It does not cake after 
rain, is easily plowed to any depth required, and has proven itself adap- 
ted to the profitable growth of nearly every crop cultivable North of the 
mouth of the Ohio River. The sub-soil is generally a yellow clay— 
not impervious to water like the most,of the blue aluminous clays in the 
eastern states. In many sections as in the Blue Valley and the Valley 
of the Elkhorn, a calcaveous condition of the soil between the clay base 
and the surface would gives great value in the production of the ceveal 
crops. 

Leaving the Bottoms, by slopes which are rarely too steep for car- 
riage travel, we come to the top of the Bluffs, and enter upon the Ta- 
ble Lands. From the Missouri River 150 miles west at the Southern 
boundary, and 60 to 80 at the mouth of the L’Hau-qui-Court, the Ta- 
ble Lands are rolling; thatis, they are in a series of gently sloping hills 
and “‘ divides.” Upon some of the wide divides, separating the large 
gtreams, the crests are flattened out into level plains of sometimes two 
or three square miles area, but these are rare until, beyond the line 
defined above, they become the rule, and the whole country resolves 
itself into an almost unbroken ocean of flat prairies. The soil of the Table 
Lands is similar to that of the bottoms; except that it is not so deep— 
seldom reaching more than four feet—and upon the points of the “hog 
backs,” short divides between the smallest tributaries of the inferior 
streams, is frequently full of pebbles or coarse gravel. (Gneiss and 
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granite boulders are often met with; and a well defined line of these 
wanderers from their primitive cliffs, from 20 to 40 miles in width, has 
been traced from the Kansas River along the Big Blue, in a N. N. W. 
direction as far as the country has been explored north of the Platte 
River. 

Along the Missouri, the Blue, Big Nemaha, Platte, Loupe, and Elk- 
horn Rivers, the timber, or “the woods,” extend frequently up to the top 
of the Bluffs, and indeed, asin Richardson and Pawnee counties, some- 
times cover many square miles of the high lands. Elsewhere timber 
is not plentiful and is confined to groves, or more properly lines of 
trees fringing the immediate margins of the streams. The streams are 
wayward, not infrequently having a channel of a mile in and out of all 
conceivable crooks while only making two or three rods of actual course. 
The corrals or bends formed by this labyrinthine twisting, are some- 
times of 30 or 40 acres in extent, and covered witha forest growth. The 
native trees are Cottonwood—a light, porous, yellowish white wood, 
something in appearance like the Cucumber tree of New York, of most 
rapid growth; the red and white Elm, the “ Black Jack,” red and burr 
Oak, Black Walnut, Hackberry, a half hard wood unknown in the 
Kast, Hickory, Willow and Cedar. The Cedar is found upon all the 
streams running clear water from the west, and upon no others until 
we reach the range of Black Hills. 

The Blue, the Platte, the L’au-qui-Court, the White Rivers and the 
White Earth havea growth of Cedars—the first in very small quantity 
—from their sources down to their mouths. ‘Those all flow clear water, 
while the Missouri which is half mud, has not a single Cedar tree from 
the mouth of the White Earth down. In the Loupe Valley, the 
“yreaks ” about the heads of the small tributaries are filled with groves 
of a scrub oak, without underbrush, which look like orchards of great 
apple trees. The upper regions of the Keya-Paya — as indeed all the 
streams which flow from the south or southeast slope of the Black Hills, 
afford a growth of pine, from whence, upon the completion of a rapid 


means of conveyance, all building demands in the State may be sup-° 


plied. : 
The Cottonwood is to the Missouri Valley what the Pine is to North 
Carolina, or the Beech to Indiana—the one in excess. It grows every 
where, and under any circumstances. A fence-post set in the fall will 
sprout in the spring; aroof of saplings will embower the stable with 
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fire; stock thrive upon its bark, and it is a most prolific breeder of 
bed-bugs. 

“The Great American Desert” lies almost wholly within Nebraska 
—but most wonderfully shorn of its ancient proportions. Olney’s 
Atlas, from which the author gained his first ideas of the twenty-six 
United States, along in 1836-7, gives the outlines of the desert as 
egg-shaped—its eastern limit about where Cedar Rapids now flourishes, 
and its longer axis crossing the forks of the Platte—embracing a total 
area of nearly three-quarters of a million square miles. A correct 
modern map will give—of desert—perhaps ten times that many acres. 

The “Sand-hill” near Fort Kearney, are by no means Saharan, in 
their waste of soil. They are good enough at least, for white beans, 
and stock upon them does not suffer for wants of grass. North of the 
Loupe, there are several hundred square miles of land, as yet not ex- 
plored enough to pronounce positively as to their particular character. 
The high lands are dry and sandy, and government surveyors report a 
bad show for cultivation. It is particularly this part of the State that 
I include in my estimate of ‘Sandy alkaline, and ‘bad lands’, 7,000,000 
acres.” North of the L’Hau-qui-Court, the desert breaks off suddenly 
into the Mauvaises Terres, or Bad Lands, a region, supposed to be from 
50 to 75 miles in width north and south, and from 200 to 300 miles long 
—of unparalleled grandieur of desolation. Itis simply a vast pit, as if 
the ruins of a buried city had been cleaned of the earth and ashes which 
destroyed it, and leaving walls and buttresses, columns, pillars, spires, 
and towers standing in their despoiled splendor, the evidence of the 
might of the destructive agents of nature. The hieroglyphs of Egypt, 
the relievos of Babylon and Nineveh, the excavations of Petrae, have 
no records comparable in value or extent to the records of the Nebras- 
ka Bad Lands. Those tell of dynasties of men, relate only the story of 
a thousand years. These—for the records are shells, and bones, and 
fins and scales, foot prints of beasts, tracks of serpents, impressions of 
leaves—God’s short hand for the palcontologist to decipher—tell of 
thousands of ages passed while the first five “days” of creation were 
making the earth the fit dwelling place for man. 

South of the Republican Fork, the country is less sandy, but the soil 
is so alkaline that vegetation is scarce, and life cannot be well sustained 
because of the acrid waters. Further south, in New Mexico, in ex- 
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tension of this desert region, come the Plano Escatado, or Staked 
Plains, where for thousands of square miles no rains fall and no spring 
or water-course relieves the baked and thirsty soil. * In the Fort Lara- 
mie region, (now in Wyoming,) and along the extreme west of Nebras- 
ka, the alkaline impregnation is so great that a profitable manufacture 
will soon spring up. Indeed, in many parts, the soda can be shoveled 
from the surface in great quantities, and so pure that it needs but 
glazed paper wrappers and a little warmth in advertising to make it 


rise into active demand. 


Much has been said about the opening of coal beds, veins, and seams 
in thickness from five inches to five feet, in various places in the State ; 
and much money and ink have been expended to get them into notice. 
Tn several counties beds have been opened which did not turn out to be 
beds of coal. They were simply masses of bituminous shales, with 
enough of vegetable body and sulphur to make a fire if burned with 
wood. When the fire died out there remained a mass of coarse gritty 
ashes, filled with red, orange, and buff stones, a further proof that all 
that is glittering black is not coal. At Omaha the U. P. railroad com- 
pany sunk an artesian well several hundred feet without developing 
coal, At Nebraska City a drill was sent down nearly two hundred 
feet with no success. 


Yet with all the burden of the evidence against it, and the declara- 
tion of a United States Geologist, that coal, in available quantity or 
quality, is ‘not a possibility in Nebraska,” the veritable article was, in 
the fall of 1868, discovered not in one accidental lode, but in several 
mines in different localities. Seams of different thickness have been 
opened in several localities. In Richardson, Johnson, Nemaha, Gage, 
Otoe, Cass, Sarpy, Saunders and Dodge, the developments so far are that 
coal in paying quantities does exist. In Pawnee county, five com- 
panies are actively engaged in mining, and the deduction from their 
operations is that 75,000 tons per acre can be brought out from the 
bowels of that, in this and otherwise rich country. The foundrymen 
at Nebraska City, and blacksmiths in other places, pronounce the 
Pawnee coal superior to any they have ever used. 

In the northern part of the State white chalk abounds. A fine 
brownish red pipe-clay is also found there. It is soft, easily carved 





*Yet these “staked plains” overlie a basin, whence, by artesian wells, water may be 
obtained to irrigate the soil and make it rich with verdure. 
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when first taken out, but soon hardens to an intense degree. It can 
be worked into many tasteful forms of ornamental utensils. 

Good potters’ clay is worked in Dakota, Otoe and other counties. 

Purple shales are exposed in the bluff at the levee at Nebraska City, 
and in many places from Plattsmouth down. 

They decompose upon exposure, and make a durable and fire-proof 
paint. 

Strata of a whitish compact limestone, from three to ten inches 
thick, are found on or near the surface of the bluffs along many of the 
streams in the interior. The stone is excellent for building purposes. 
As against pine or brick, stone houses can be built in almost any locali- 
ty to very great advantage in cost. In Otoe and Lancaster counties, 
for instance, walls can be laid up at the cost of brick at seven or ten 
dollars per thousand in wall. On the Weeping Water on the southern 
edge of Cass county, a fine lilac-colored carbonate of lime is found. 
That taken out when we saw the quarry, was in large slabs of a uni- 
form thickness of five inches. It if susceptible of high polish, and is 
useful for mantels, posts and lintels, ornamental monuments, or work 
where fine marble is used. In the Avoca settlement in Cass county, 
there is a singular deposit of stones from the size of a pin-head to a 
yard in diameter; all with rounded edges, and of all kinds of the prim- 
itive rocks. They were probably drapped from the base of an emigra- 
ting ice burg which in the shape of a glacier had gathered them in the 
mountains. 

At many points along the Missouri River, at an average hight of 50 
feet above low water, there appears a soft, coarse-grained sandstone, 
dark yellowish-grey in color, and about 30 inches thick. It becomes 
very hard upon exposure. 


In Lancaster there are found inexhaustible quarries of a dark red- 
dish freestone, somewhat varying in color—the most of it resembling 
the Seneca or Potomac stone of which the aristocratic brown-stone 
fronts of the Fifth Avenue and Washington are made. It is so soft 
when first quarried, that it may be crumbled between the fingers, but 
a few weeks action of the atmosphere hardens it so that it can scarcely 
be marked with a knife. It has been used sufficient to prove its valua- 
ble qualities. . 

Around the upper tributaries of Salt Creek there are great quarries 
of a bluish limestone, of fine fracture, and presenting all the charac- 





teristics of the Trenton stone. Some of the outcrops expose a face of 
rock in seams of three inches to six feet thick, of twenty feet vertical 
and can be traced for many miles along the bluffs. The first story rear 
wall of the State House at Lincoln is laid up of this stone. The re- 
maining ashlar of this fine edifice was taken from the Beatrice quar- 
ries in Gage county. It is a fine white, yellow-tinted magnesian lime- 
stone, works well under the chisel], and is obtainable of any dimensions 
and in any quantity. This stone is found at Ashland, near the mouth 
of Salt Creek, on the Blue, on the Elkhorn, Logan Creek and Black- 
bird. Indeed, the exposures on the Platte, and other principal streams, 
prove the existence of rock enough for all possible architectural and 
engineering purposes. 

The commonest layers of the yellow-tinted stone turn out good plast- 
erer’s lime. In the bed of the Blue river is a stratum of limestone 
composed of fossil mollusca, deposited when oysters were unknown to 
human epicures, and each individual, therefore, grew, “as happy as a 
clam,” to an elephantine size. The product of the calcinatien of this 
stone, is of remarkable excellence for finishing work as cornices, ceiling 
centres, Xe. 

In the Blue, there is also a stratum of gypsum, to be of service in 
replenishing the soil when continued growing of crops shall have 
exhausted a portion of its fertility. 

A clay, some white and some rose-colored, entirely free from grit, 
and closely resembling kaolin, is found in Jefferson county. 

Good bricks have been made in all parts of the interior. 

In Lancaster county, averaging forty-five miles from and west of the 
Missouri river, lies a great salt basin within an area of 12 by 25 miles, 
through which Salt Creek runs in a northeasterly direction, are found 
innumerable springs of salt water, containing 28.8 per cent. of salt by 
weight, the product itself containing 95 to 97 parts of chloride of 
sodium, and 3 to 5 parts of chlorides and sulphates of magnesium, 
calcium, lime, &c. 

There is no question of the vast wealth which will be at some day 
derived from this region. The absence of fuel for the purpose of man- 
ufacture, is more than compensated for by the excessive dryness of the 
atmosphere and the consequent rapidity of evaporation. From the Ist 
of April to the middle of November scarcely a day passes without a 
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warm dry wind. During the months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember the winds are almost constant. 

The salt made by boiling or washing the deposits around the spring 
erystalizes like the finest table salt. That from solar evaporation or 
over slow artificial heat forms large crystals from 1-16 to 1-8 of an 
inch, and is more translucent and snowy than the Syracuse or 
Kanawha salt. 

The location of the salt region is an evidence of that wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator which men are slow to acknowledge, but upon 
which all human welfare must rest. It isa curious fact, that as far 
as we know, all the principal deposits of this one absolute necessity 
to the preservation of animal life, are situated at about equal distances 
apart, and with an apparent forethought of the commercial relations of 
the territory between them. This will be apparent when one marks 
upon the map the New York, Michigan, Virginia, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, Texas, Nebraska, Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Arizonia salt regions, and notes the nearly uniform spaces 
between them. 


From personal knowledge of the lands west, both south and north of 
the Platte, we assume the average western limit of what we have 
estimated as first and second-class cultivable, and “fair grazing” lands, 
to be a few miles west of Fort Kearney. Between that limit and the 
Missouri river there are upwards of forty millions of acres, every one 
of which is good for grain or stock, or minerals of commercial value. 


Millions of acres of these lands, of a soil unsurpassed for fertility, 
containing as it does to an average depth of over four feet all the 
chemical constituents of the crops produced in northern latitudes, are 
yet unoccupied. One-fourth of this land is obtainable under the 
Homestead Act of Congress—that is, for no other price or consideration 
than occupation and cultivation, and fees amounting to 10 or 20 cents 
per acre. Another portion can be had under the Pre-emption or Pri- 
vate Entry Acts, at prices dependent upon the market value of land 
warrants and agricultural college scrip, say from seventy-five cents to 
one and a half dollars per acre. Or occupied lands can be had, in the 
interior, for two to ten dollars, and near the Missouri river, and larger 
market towns from ten to thirty dollars per acre. The experience of 


fourteen years since the organization of agricultural industry here 
proves the average crops of wheat (which commands in St. Louis 
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always 10 to 15 cents more per bushel than any other) to be from 25 
to 30 bushels to the acre; corn 40 to 60 bushels; oats 45 to 50; 
potatoes 70 to 100; onions 100 to 150; and so for all farm crops, a 
production higher to a great extent than in any of the northwestern 
States. In the southern portion of the State the efforts already made 
prove the soil and climate adapted to tobacco culture. 


Of the capacity of the State for fruit growing there are many opin- 
ions. Apples, pears, grapes, currants and berries have been sufficiently 
tested to prove that they can be easily and profitably cultivated. 
Cherries have, in some localities, thrived well; in others, all labor upon 
them has been lost. The wild plum—a slightly astringent fruit— 
grows in thousands of groves near the banks of the streams; but the 
domestic article seems to have no disposition to fraternize with the soil- 
The hill-woods are filled with goose-berries and rasp-berries. Upon 
spots of prairie sheltered from the winds the straw-berry thrives luxuri- 
antly. In the bottom-timber, and upon the islands in the Missouri, 
Platte and Blue, millions of grape-vines have formed “entangling 
alliances” with the trees. The fruit of these vines 1s nearly black, 
about a fourth of an inch in diameter, very pulpy, and not acid enough 
to be altogether unpleasant to the taste. Wild hops, equal for brewing 
purposes to the best cultivated ones, abound in the groves. 


The peach crop is the one upon which most fruit growers differ in 
their predictions. The result in Pawnee, Richardson and Nemaha 
counties is that peaches are the most certain of all the fruits. In Otoe 
and Cass, the crops are about one good one every third year. North 
of the Platte, peaches have scarcely been tried enough to state a result. 
I apprehend, however, that in the end Nebraska will be found to be 
one of the best fruit growing States inthe Union. The trouble, so far, 
seems to have been, not that we have a different climate or a different 
soil, but that those who essay fruit cultivation here and fail, fail because 
they bring with them from the rocks of New England and the Alle- 
ehanies, or the sheltered valleys of Ohio and beech-woods of Indiana, 
notions of cultivation applicable only there, and do not adapt them- 
selves or their young orchards to their new circumstances. 


Another cause of failure, is that purchasers of orchard stock too 
often send “‘east” for their young trees, and ignore home nurseries, 
where they might procure not only every variety, but those already 
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acclimated in infancy, altogether more thrifty to begin with, and not 
liable to damage by many hundred miles of transportation. 

With “home production” from the seed or stock up, and cultivation, 
and especially care in winter, adapted to all surroundings, fruit will be 
a success in Nebraska. 


The grasses of the table lands and bottoms are very nutritious. 
Stock seem to thrive upon them as well as upon the cultivated grasses 
of the east, and it is believed by many, who have made careful observa- 
tions and compared notes, that sheep and horned cattle do better upon 
prairie hay than upon timothy, clover, etc. The “buffalo” grass will 
remain sweet and juicy under the snow all winter, and affords much 
fattening to the stock owned by people too poor or too shiftless to pro- 
vide feed at home. 


Upon the extensive ranges of prairie in the western portion of the 
State stock raising is already a most remunerative enterprise. Near 
the cities the manufacture of butter and cheese, and the raising of 
calves for the grazers, are found greatly profitable. 


The climate is agreeable. Droughts seldom occur until after the 
grain crops are fully developed and beyond injury by dry weather. 
Although deep and porous, the soil is singularly retentive of moisture, 
and plants thrive well long after the ground has become at the surface 
“dry as a powder horn.” Mid-summer is usually hot, but a high 
range of the thermometer is invariably accompanied by a breeze, which 
makes the temperature bearable, even comfortable. Intense cold 
frequently occurs in winter, but its usual effects are frustrated by the 
exceeding dryness of the air. Owing to the natural absence of humidity 
in the atmosphere, physicians unite in recommending residence here 
for persons afflicted with long diseases, and such nervous complaints as 
rheumatism, etc. Dead animils on the prairies do not rot; they dry up. 


Hast.of the line between ranges eight and nine, and south of the 
Platte, there is only occasionally a quarter section subject to pre-emption 
or homestead and none to private entry. In the Nemaha district (land 
office at Beatrice, Gage county) there are, within ranges 8 east to 8 
west inclusive, of townships 1 to 6 inclusive, about 10,500 quarter 
sections of land subject to homestead, pre-emption or private entry ; 
about 1,000 eighty-acre tracts within the railroad grant lines, subject 
to homestead or pre-emption; about 600 quarter sections of railroad 
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reservations, and about 700 quarter sections of State internal improve. 
ments; and about 750 quarter sections of State school lands, making 
a total of 


Liands in 160xacre'traétsha ni OA Lea, RRO Saeko Cee ee a oe 1,680,000 
Lands in 80-acre tracts, homestead or pre-emption alone..........sceceeecccsece E 80, 

Gandsireserved for vallrGatuarcesen. cs notes ahi emee venese 1 OES St bene aan eee 96,000 
Lands for State internal improvements.....,-.-..c-seeernpeceecrecsesseccsserene 112) 000 
Liancdsi for, common. sChOGIssaccwk balls de mriee Meee dul. te ieee ae a aalaithensetehe « 120,000 


An aggregate of 2,088,000 acres of land in a region of 6 townships 
by 16 ranges, which will ere long all be available to the actual settler. 

In the surveyed portion of the Nemaha Land District there are, in 
all, 2,520,000 acres of land subject to homestead entry, as follows: 


In Jefferson COUNty:. os/..c:s icc 0ejovceelaje «visser Siu o'e © a eusieleie) afoielcl velo s Cane Ie ante ete 540,000 
In Saline county.) occ. .c0.2i. 0: ms As ew ele. Ristass haeiabe « ARNE allele og Io waa fetes One near a 140,000 
Tip FEL MOrE COUMLG > o:c.0 so s'c, «ise winnie o\oveiaie nga 5) 8:00 cielels fe olapereis w loo Ave -sugrerege ale met eee ene 184/000 
TmGlag county sie sxc ih. Wea Se TE Se as ee i: Beis 184,000 
Sn Wuckolls COUNtYs:.stenas chs as mee See sn vind adpae cae GON to. c0d hee . +. -368,000 
Cia PAINS COUNTY tee citeisle sche scala sto silo tussrsieeeietie ee cron cle. scien Sikh SAA aes 184,000 
Tn, Webster County iicas cis sie dale scoalewisjete sie Gra disleneeletins mite ay cela. cake et eee oie hae eee 368,000 
Tat K Garey. Comunity vsct.nklnscule cinch oaies « aierbahevaiste oats croc. ere state ws aye nae ana ana 184,000 
Tn Prank in COUmty a. «cscshiowees oleae cece mee ments 5 eee sa'e ele Saakele sere 368 000 


Within the same limits, east and west and from the north line of 
township 6 north to the Platte river, there are now (the regivn peing 
almost exclusively within the limits of the Burlington & Missouri and 
Union Pacific railroad grants), 


Subject to homestead and pre- -emption alone, 11,62) 80-acre tracts, or........... 929,600 
teserved for railroad purposes, 2,311 sections, OF......-.cccccevescccccssccsbure - 1,479,040 
Certified to the State as Saline lands. VAHOCHONSMOTaak.. deeoistungee ee ovis Byles i 
State internal improvement lands, 750 quarter-sections, OF.............eeeeeneee 120,000 
State public buildings, 142 sections, or..........- aja lid oip sie ais.0.4¢ Peg axle sintara eye ee : 
Common schools, 200° sections, Or: . 2. / 7 Sass cone eae seen ss sss5 ore paeen ce ote - 166,400 


An ageregate of 2,841, 880 acres open to settlement. 

Kast of range 8 east, there are (to make a rough estimate only) 100 
sections subject to homestead or pre-emption, say 64,000 acres; 116 
sections, or 74,240 acres school lands; 60 sections or 38,400 acres of 
state lands; and west of range 8 west, to our assumed western limits 
of arable land, there are 1,000 sections, or 640,000 acres of railroad 
land, 180 sections, or 115,200 acres of School land, and 1,960 sections, 
or 1,154,400 acres for entry, which, with the unsurveyed lands, make 
a grand aggregate of over ten miliions of acres of land south of the 
Platte river, and within an average of 225 miles of the Missouri river, 
the title of which is all in the National and State governments, and all 
of which, therefore, (except the 2,000,000 of railroad lands) available 
to actual settlers at the minimum price, and at least 3,500,000 of it to 
be had for the asking. 

We regret that we do not know accurately enough the amount of the 
several classifications of the lands north of the Platte to give the detail. 





The latest data we have shows that to 6,108,000 acres within the State 
the title has passed from the government. Adding this amount to the 
available lands south of the Platte, 10,000,000, and subtracting the 
total, 16,000,000, from the whole quantity (east of our assumed avers; e 
line), there is left for the settler, the State and. railroads, north of the 
Platte, about 24,000,000 of acres, through the interior of which region 
run the magnificent valleys of the Elkhorn and other streams, valleys 
capable each of giving employment and sustenance to a quarter-million 
of’ persons. 

The school land grant, east of the Fort Kearney meridian, amounts 
to one and a quarter-million acres. ‘The Legislature has already passed 
an act designed to save this beneficent gift, and make it of immense 
value to the children of future generations. As fast as counties are 
organized the school lands within them are appraised, appraisals having 
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been made in those hitherto organized and lands valued at $7 an acre 
and over, are sold; those rated under seven are to be kept until the 
price is brought up to that figure. If the provisions of. this law are 
rigidly adhered to, the current demands of our schools will be met by 
the interest upon monies derived from current sales, and in the end, or 
Within twenty-five years, we predict our school fund will amount to ut 
least. ten millions of dollars. 


The entire land grant by the United States to Nebraska is as follows : 





MP IROEMEtIOn Of StALOLTLOUSOr sects e. ss a) wees ese sever avotbeciavenss nc Ppa ori teed: 12,890 
EME EAEIRRE Tie EUBELILD TLIO PS ects oul 5 6 ac x ene cule wie a caaien «Hx cienieiels <akeig wie ha Sack 32,000 
For erection of.a.University.........csecccecccceee Se ify cc eles ies Esk Gop eek LAURE 56,000 
ET GCLTOM OL A SLIGUHUILTAl COLLOLZ Os... cs cve.s soins winiesioisle + vise oye sole oualo.o-¥ a seienslecsiogeie’s 90,000 
eR NIE id ch cele time Hiel> 0 La eb ees caltolak wea s suelo ese cbladdals ae 56,060 
NRPS eU ERR CACO WHET UN LS ilove eicta oy cic eieee eid elo ara, ae Sooke’ ecpucho.S aie eleva wis acd dir ciecelisbine, dasaereled singed 500,000 
CiormianeGhools (State as admitted oe N.tk i's bee lai bpicete lac esigs ate nidetd ant gelcen 2,643, 08U 

eee ARN AEE R det MaRS EIU oy ceee ero es clad SloMOAG » Coie bocce ee «lhe s cabecge 3,381,000 


Nebraska presents the last chance to obtain any of Uncle Sam’s 
agricultural domain. West of Nebraska begin the mountains—east, 
the lands are occupied. Now, lands are cheap, but the price will pre- 
sent a constant increase in the future, and not many years will lapse 
ere ‘free lands for the landless” will become only a record in history. 

The valley of the Platte (through which the great contineatal rail- 
way already runs), the Elkhorn, Loupe Fork, Salt Creek, Weeping 
Water, Nemahas, the Blue, are particularly attractive to settlers, and 
have capacities for the sustenance of a dense population. The chief 
towns in the order of population are Omaha, Nebraska City, Brownville, 
Plattsmouth, Fremont, Columbus, Lincoln (the capital), Dakota, De 
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Soto, Bellevue, Nemaha City, Beatrice, Rock Bluffs, Rulo, Tecumseh; 
Ashland, Camden, St. Johns, West Point, Tekamah, &c., &c., all rapidly 
growing and promising to be of considerable importance. 

To the tradesman and artisan, the attorney and physician, the State 
offers peculiar inducements. In the chief commercial towns, Omaha 
and Nebraska City, in the county seat of every one of the organized 
counties, in the villages which are now (under the influence of a great 
immigration) springing into existence throughout the State, in the new 
capital city—lLincoln—begining a municipal existence under the most 
flattering circumstances, the constant influx of persons makes a con- 
stantly increasing demand for habitations, for wearing apparel, and for 
provisions. These demand mechanics and store-keepers, and as a con- 
sequence of rapid growth and great demand, the wages for labor and 
the profits of trade are high, and being always upon a cash basis, 
certain. To sum up all that Nebraska offers to induce settlement 
within her borders, it is impossible here for a prudent rich man to lose 
his means, and quite as impossible for an industrious poor man not to 
grow rich. 

Farmers with good capital ought, by all means, to go into the river 
counties; and poor men, further west. After roughing it a little 
while, no man may turn up his nose at them for want of wealth. Industry 
will make men rich anywhere, but nowhere in the world as rapidly as 
here. 

To the emigrant we offer no advice as to the point where he should 
locate. Every acre of land we have described is good for something ; 
and we do not know of a county in the State where, if he “sticks his 
stake” right, he will not be abundantly rewarded for the trouble and 
expense of coming. , 

LINcoLN, NEBRASKA, January 24, 1869. 
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THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


We publish below, for the convenience of our readers who have no 
access to it, the great charter which entitles every loyal man in the 
country to one hundred and sixty acres of land, free of charge: 

SECTION 1. Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That any 
person who is the head of a family, or who has arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, and is a citizen of the United States, or who 
shall have filed his declaration of intention to become such as 
required by the naturalization laws of the United States, and who has 
never borne arms against the United States Government, or given aid 
and comfort to its enemies, shall, from and after the first of January, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, be entitled to enter one-quarter sec- 
tion, or a less quantity of unappropriated public lands upon which said 
person may have filed a pre-emption claim, or which may, at the time 
the application is made, be subject to pre-emption at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, or less, per acre; or eighty acres or less of such 
unappropriated lands, at two dollars and fifty cents per acre, to be 
located in a body, in conformity to the legal sub-divisions of the public 
lands, and after the same shall have been surveyed ; Provided, That any 
person owning and residing on land may, under the provisions of this 
act, enter other land lying contiguous to his or her said land, which 
shall not, with the land so already owned and occupied, exceed in the 
aggregate one hundred and sixty acres. 

Src. 2, And be it further enacted, That the person applying for the 
benefit of this act shall, upon application to the register of the land 
office in which he or she is about to make such entry, make affidavit 
before the said register or receiver that he or she is the head ofa 
family, or is twenty-one years or more of age, or shall have performed 
service in the army or navy of the United States, and that he has 
never borne arms against the Government of the United States, or 
given aid and comfort to its enemies, and that such application is made 
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SEPESTER: 


for his or her exclusive use and benefit, and that said entry is made for. 


the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, and-not either directly 
or indirectly, for the use or benefit of any other person or persons 
whomsoever; and upon filing the said affidavit with the register or 
receiver, and on payment of ten dollars, he or she shall thereupon be 
permitted to enter the quantity of land specified: Provided, however, 
That no certificate shall be given or patent issued therefor until the 
expiration of five years from the date of such entry; and if, at the 
expiration of such time, or at any time within two years thereafter, the 
person making such entry; or if he be dead, his widow; or in case of 
her death, his heirs or devisee; or in case of a widow making such 
entry, her heirs or devisee, in case of her death; shall prove by two 
credible witnesses that he, she or they have resided upon or cultivated 
the same for the term of five years immediately succeeding the time of 
filing the affidavit aforesaid; and shall make affidavit that no part of 
said land has been alienated, and that he has borne true allegiance to 
the Government of the United States; then in such case, he, she or 
they, if at that time a citizen of the United States, shall be entitled to 
a patent, as in other cases provided for by law: And provided further, 
That in case of the death of both father and mother, leaving an infant 
child, or children under twenty-one years of age, the right and fee 
shall inure to the benefit of said infant child or children; and the 
executor, administrator or guardian may, at any time’ within two years 
after the death of the surviving parent, and in accordance with the 
laws of the State in which such children for the time being haye their 
domicile, sell said land for the benefit of said infants, but for no other 
purpose; and the purchaser shall acquire the absolute title by the pur- 
chase, and be entitled to a patent from the United States on payment 
of the office fees and sum of money herein specified. 

Src. 3, And be it further enacted, That the register of the land 
office shall note all such applications on the tract books and plats of 
his office, and keep a register of all such entries, and make return 


thereof to the general land office, together with the proof upon which: 


they have been founded. 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That no lands acquired under 
the provisions of this act shall in any event become liable to the satis- 
faction of any debt or debts contracted prior to the issuing of the 
patent therefor. 
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